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A NEW VOICE IN AMERICAN POETRY 


Paul Engle’s “American Song” May Prove a Literary Landmark 


AMERICAN SONG. A Book of 
Poems. By Paul Bugle. 102 pp. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 

Doran & Co., Inc. $1.75. 


By J. DONALD ADAMS 


States. | about Paul Engle’s poetry is that 


attention. Mr. Engle may not fulfill 
the high expectations which are 
aroused by a reading of his book, 
though it is hard to believe that he 
will not, but if “American Song’ 
does not prove in the long run to 
become something of a literary 
landmark, this review may be set 
down as an unfortunate venture in 
prophecy. 

My conviction regarding its sig- 
nificance is strengthened by a re- 
cent reading of two other first 
books of poetry—both, like Mr. 
Engle’s, products of the Middle 
West. They are scheduled for pub- 
lication later in the year, and men- 
tion of them must be reserved for 
their appearance; it will be said 
here only that one cannot dismiss 
as fortuitous the sudden emergence 
of three young poets so far above 
the average level and so evidently 
united in their attitude toward the 
world we live in. It is not a poetic 
renaissance, however, that is in my 
mind, so much as it is a conviction 
that these young men are bidding 
a determined farewell to futility, 
that they either have a faith or are 
working toward one. They have 
had enough of negation in life and 
in literature; their heads are lifted 
and they do not fear to look ahead. 
That change in temper is not dis- 
cernible in poetry alone, though it 
is only natural for its manifesta- 
tions to be first appreciable in that 
field. 

Paul Engle, though he is not a 
truer poet than Elder Olson, whose 
first book we are soon to have, is 
more definitely a voice, articulate 


ties of her scene and the 

of her history; but he knows his 
native wealth and demands that it 
be held not cheaply, and with feel- 
ing for its true values. 


Browne: ‘“The Huntsmen are up in 
America, and they are already past 





their first sleep in Persia.” And 
this, from William Blake: 

- - » Qnd all the thirteen Angels 
Rent off their robes to the hungry 
wind, and threw their golden 
scepters 
Down on the land of America... . 
One of the most heartening things 





his love of America is not a blind 


For our feet, shirts for our backs, 








fullest expression to his American- 
ism., Here in the space of eleven 
pages he has written our pistory 
to date—the facts of it that truly 
matter, which are the spiritual 
facts, with the compact quality of 
poetry and the fervor of a prophet. 
For my own part, it is difficult to 
recall another piece of writing of 
equal compass in which there is so 


Grete Seis 


Paul Engle. 








By grace of it, he is likely to win a 
wider audience and to be better 
understood. Yet his lines are not 
infrequently closely packed, and his 
phrasing and his figures are often 
as arresting and sharply cut as 
Crane's. It is verse, too, that has 
the beat of life in it, that has thrust 
and movement, the vigor that 


springs from the understanding use 


to give motive power to descriptive 
words, as when he writes, 

the thin 
Roots of wheat grip the soil with 


fibrous 

Fingers that clutch the rain to the 
- stalk’s heart, 

or 

Churning a wake of pale foam in 
the torn 

And tideless estuaries of my mind 


'| Where the shy fish of memory leap 


and shatter 
The quiet water, their dark scales 
gleaming. - 





Among the longer poems, “The 
Troubadour of Eze"’ is remarkably 
effective in its handling of an ex- 
cellently conceived theme. Medi- 
tating in a village of the Alpes 
Maritimes that is redolent with his- 
tory, Engle contrasts its past with 
that of his own land, and comes, 
through many fine and quickening 
lines, to this intensely felt and pow- 
erfully written summation: 


Here to my town has the world’s 


4 stronger. form that the New 
World alone ° 
Can give to its old and proud 


nobility. 

But if my town, like Eze, should 
fall, and. leave 

No nobler symbol than a fallen 
stone 


The world fails with it, and it will 


misery, 
Forget that New World image, and 
- deat back 
The towers of all our towns into 
the earth. 


‘ “Complaint to Sad Poets’ is Mr. 
Engle’s challenge to the school of 
writers sitk with self-pity both for 
themselves and their times: 


The terrier bitch that whelped ite 
litter today 

Under the barn where the dirt is 
moist and dark 

Shames and defies you with the 


qutet logic 

Of life that works its ancient way 
out, knowing 

No fullness but to live, strongly to 
live. 


Like Stephen, Vincent Benét, Paul 
Engle is alive to the beauty of 
American place names, and the 
homely names of American things, 
and he drinks deep from that well 
from which every creative artist 
must—love of place, the sense of 
being somewhere rooted: 


O wood thrush crying in Kentucky 
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An American Poetof theSeventies 


Charles De Kay, Whose Work, Now but Little Known, Attracted the 
Attention of Emerson and Browning 


By 
ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


NY young poet of the last 
generation might well have 
coveted the admiration of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, whom 

I regard as the foremost of Amer- 
ican poets and worthy to rank 
among the best of the Victorian 
era. When Emma Lazarus, writer 
of the sonnet inscribed on the base 
of the Statue of Liberty and of 
other artistic verse, showed Emer- 
son some of Charles De Kay’s* 
poems, he exclaimed: 

“And you say that this young 
poet has no audience?” 

“Absolutely none.” 

“Well, he has you and me.” 

Another avowed admirer of the 
young poet was Robert Browning, 
who heard of his work from his 
sister, Mrs. Bronson, Browning’s 
neighbor at Asolo, and to whom he 
dedicated his 3 “A 3, A ” 

In the Seventies De Kay, then 
recently returned from Europe, a 
handsome and spirited figure in 
New York life, was showing him- 
self one of the best-equipped and 
“all-around” literary men of that 
day. He was master of more 
branches of knowledge than any 
man I have ever met—art, science, 
philology, Oriental lore, general 
literature, &c. He was not only in- 
tellectual but the master of half a 
dozen languages and of a rare 
scholarly precision of statement. I 
doubt if he was ever caught in an 
error of fact. I remember his criti- 
cism of a line by Edgar Fawcett on 
the toad: 

“Blind stumbler at the roots of 
things.” 

“Nonsense,” said De Kay. “The 
toad is one of the keenest sighted 
of animals.” 

Before he gave up the writing of 
verse—for which I duly upbraided 
him—he published through the 
Scribners four volumes. Three of 
these are long works, ‘‘The Love 
Poems of Louis Berneval,” ‘The 
Vision of Nimrod” and ‘‘The Vision 
of Esther.” With these I am not 
now concerned further than to say 
that they have dignity, poetic qual- 
ity and dramatic and lyrical ep- 
isodes, and deserve more attention 
than circumstances admit of my 
giving. 

The fourth volume, ‘‘Hesperus and 
Other Poems” (1880), displays quali- 
ties which are rare in American 
writers. A charm of fancy, a trick- 
siness of play, a swiftness of move- 
ment have set him apart from 
poets of the obvious. The best of 
these, perhaps, is entitled ‘‘Little 
People’’: 

I stole so gently on their dance, 

Their pygmy dance in red sunrise, 
I caught the warm and tender glance 

Each gallant gave his dear one’s 

eyes. 

Wee ladies clad in fine bat’s-wing 

With plumed lordlings stamp the 


heel ; 
Behind — swords and fans they 
9 
And foot it blithely down the reel. 
They sighed and ogled, whispered, 
kissed 


In meetings of the swaying dance— 
Then fled not, but were swiftly 


missed, 
Like love from out a well-known 
glance. 





I sprang: the flashing swords were 
grown .- 
Mere bdlossom-stalks from tulips 
tossed ; 
The fans that sparkled on the stone 
Were turned to sprays of glitter- 
ing frost. 


This surely is destined fér the 
anthologies. It has a lightness of 
touch and an imaginative vividness 
which may have been inspired 
though not inherited from the writ- 


“*Charles De Kay was born July 
25, 1848. Until a few years ago he 
contributor 





er’s grandfather, the beloved‘ Joseph 
Rodman Drake, author of that little 
read fancy, “The Culprit Fay.” It 
will be remembered that it was of 
Drake that Hallock wrote as an 
epitaph: 


Green be the’ turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days. 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 


Equally picturesque are the whim- 
sical dithyrambic lines entitled 
“‘Boozy Little Bat,” which have the 
spontaneity of the impromptu: 


Oh, the secret was told me:— 
A gnarl pated goblin (no matter 
What name! small bats mustn’t 
chatter) 
Has blabbed, little bat, 
Of the brick in your hat 
Every Autumn—hush, hush now, 
don’t scold me! 


For he said, On the green 

Where Titania the queen 

Of fairy-land held harvest revel 
You were seen 

After dawn . 

When the fairies were gone 
Fie! drinking the dregs of the nec- 

tar potheen! 


His “Goethe to the Germans” 
(1810) has a prophetic note in these 
lines: 


Peace, peace — no more! Your jar- 
gon dulle my wits. 
What can you do to better your 
degree? 


If France be strong, means her 
you may be free. 
But when with cries as senseless a8 
the herd’s 
You hound men on to fight against 


the sun, 
_ "tis most like, ere Summer 
be quite done, 
ot ee 
singing birds 


His lyrical chords sound at their 
best in the song “The Winter 
Woods”’: 

The Winter woods, 

woods, 

They bevel best with all our moods, 
With hardihood and wild despair, 
With tender love and joyousness: 


the Winter 





The crimes of cities they redress, 
And broken faiths repair. 


The Winter woods, the Winter 
woods 


2 
Are better far than house and goods, 
Than food and raiment better far, 
Than gilded walls and canopies: 
They break but do not stop the 
breeze, 


And never hide a star. 


There are fine lines in ‘‘Smake,”’ 
@ novel subject treated with nov- 
elty and on an ascending scale from 
human birth to death. Profound 
and original is ‘‘Surrender,” show- 
ing rough reverse of the polished 
shield of Victory. It has such chal- 
lenging, stimulating lines as these: 


There lies a bliss just in the lion’s 
jaws 

Bre yet his fangs crush to the 
very bone, 

The while his dread broad soft wn- 
swerving paws 

Rest on a victim without cry or 


moan, 

But keenly wakeful to his great 
warm mouth, 

His yellow eyes, lovely, yet void of 

' routh, 


pe opm Aneel | 


ders wreat' 
His deep low breathing. : 
And this climax of genuine and 
delicate human feeling: 


OTF Re ee Te ee, 





That t drags @ ded life g 
hie kin; 


4n instinct vile the helpless to 
undo 


And lick the creature dust of 
those that win... 

As though ‘twere needful to be 
baser yet “ 

4A longing sometimes will the bosom 


fret, 

While garlands fresh the haughtiest 
heads are crowning 
To drown the drowning. 


poetic 

beauty I have left to the last De 

Kay's noble contribution to the 

study of the great problem to which 

nearly all the serious poets have 
4 th veo~2 rtality. 

It is called ‘‘Hesperus,” and no one 











Letters That Recall the Shelley -Circle 


AFTER SHELLEY: THE LET- 
TERS OF T. J. HOGG TO JANE 
WILLIAMS. SHdited, with a 
Biographical Introduction by 
Sylva Norman. With a portrait 
of Jane Williams. Xlvi, 94 pp. 
New - Oxford University 


gether for the first time in a conve- 
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were probably not characteristic of 
him. No doubt he surprised himself 
as rebel and romantic; at any rate, 


ing”’ 
ards) into what Miss Norman calls 
a “soured Victorian lawyer with a 
love of his food, a tight fist on his 
money and a grievance—a griev- 
ance caused partly by that one 
spectacular incident Shelley had 


staged. 
‘The letters, apart from one excel- 
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is admirably reported, and for such 


tractive and 


. “Jane, with a desire for her 


saucepans, was seeking stabil- 
Hogg, adds Miss Norman, 


Unless one were Shelley, it was ten- 
possible to remain keyed up to 
Shelley’s pitch.” So the pitch is 
lowered and the music all but gone; 














Cities scarce built when ruined, do 
kon 


ye rec 

How to the heart of man your 
mysteries beckon, 

What of your glories in man’s soul 
remains? 

Or is this sky a dome of polished 

blue, 

A crystal-pillared thapel on whose 
walls 


Some humorous mighty power doth 
still endue 

A pageant-travesty 
crawls 

Above the earth-crust? From the 


of all that 


To shocks of armies and the over- 
ow 
Of century-mortised cities; from 
the 
Of stillvoiced grasses to the 


angry blare - 
Of hurricanes and earthquakes,— 
each great text, 
Plain to high souls whom envy 
never so 
Folly, crime, love and wisdom, all 
are there. 


What time the mullein, rising 

from her ashes, ; 

Builds from the dry heart of her 
leaves 


crumpled ; 

A gold-tipped campanile till it 
flashes 

Like the famed bird that, dying, 


life 
Then to review thé ecenes of 





earthly bliss! 

To launch in thought again upon 
the 

Of Summery passion, where the 
sigh and kiss 

Bach other’s et to enh 
did seem— 

Kiss like OS Pee, at Wee 
somes, and the sig 


Lins thts teed ate ae Westen. 
bitten leaves— 


Shall we not smile, rehearsing 
words gone by, 

Wise, far too wise, to dwell on that 

i which grieves? 


bright northern sky, 
Obedient to a Sun-of-suns, began 
Through the dark night the name 
of Light to cry;- 
A fly's love-tlantern to the swamp 


is pledge 
et ee ee 
soul of flame; 
Through the Black storm a sword 
of dazzling edge : 
Flashes a hope and scores an 
eternal name: : 
And since the night forms but a ~ 
- Tovely version 
Of glorious day, different but no 
less real— 
Mortal, look up! so shall this clay’s 
dispersion 
Prove but the step into a life ideal. 
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An Easterner Discovers Just Where the West Begins 


Lewis Gannett Thinks the Line May Be Drawn Where Model T Begins to Multiply 


SWEET. LAND. By Lewis Gannett. 
Ilustrat by 


By R. L. DUFFUS — 


HE West should be pleased 
and flattered to learn from 
this small, casual but well- 
packed book that one more 
Easterner has crossed the Hudson 
River and penetrated the terra in- 
cognita beyond the Delaware Water 
Gap. There is more than one way 
of crossing rivers, gaps and deserts. 
Thousands probably achieve some- 
thing like Mr. Gannett’s journey 
every year without, in a spiritual 
gense, leaving their own front door- 
yards. But Mr. Gannett, going 
forth as ‘‘a provincial Easterner,”’ 
more familiar with Europe and 
Asia than with the hinterland (andj 
in that- one word “hinterland,” 
which he does not use, there is a 
world of insufferable condescen- 
sion), evidently returned an Ameri- 
can. Indeed, in his réle of literary 
critic of The New York Herald 
Tribune, he came back convinced 
that we (another one of those arro- 
gant words, as though the New 
York ‘‘we’’ could speak for forty- 
eight sovereign States) would do 
well to look more Westward and 
less across the Atlantic for our 
books. 
Mr. Gannett wishes that more at- 
tention could be paid to “the rich, 
ever-growing crop of novels which 


eases."” He does not set himself 
up on any such lofty eminence. He 


-} has merely discovered, rather won- 


deringly, even ingenuously, that 
there is a West. At that he may 
have covered almost as much terri- 
tory as General Frémont, Kit Car- 
son, Buffalo Bill or Daniel Boone, 
who made a somewhat similar dis- 


covery. 

“‘West’’ is a term of dramatically 
shifting meaning. When a New 
Yorker goes to Chicago he feels 
that he is “‘going West.’’ When 
a New Mexican goes to St. Louis 
he is under the impression that he 
is “going East.’’ But the West 
does not begin in Chicago, even 
though ‘“‘Michael and Ruth and I,”’ 
in their touring car of a certain 
well-known make, did stop there 
long enough to get material for a 
Fpiece about the fair. Mr. Gannett’s 
best guess is that the West begins 
where the old Model T, now rarely 
seen on the trunk highways of the 
East, begins to multiply. ‘Missouri 
has them,” he tells us, “and Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. They say 
the whole South is full of them; 
certainly the Indian reservations of 
the West are and the antique col- 
lectors, who in New England pur- 
sue haircloth sofas and pine chests, 
proudly drive down the main streets 
of Los Angeles in Model T’s tied 
together with string.’’ More seri- 


ously, Mr. Gannett concludes that 
the West, ‘‘wherever it may begin, 
is never quite what an Easterner 





spring direct from the soil of Amer- 





ica and express the hot prairie sun, 
the sudden mountain spring, the 
aching toil and hard humor of the 
pioneers, the disillusionments and 
triumphs and puzzlements of later 
generations, the enormously rich 
story that America is acting and 
writing against the backdrop of her 
plains and mountains.”” He asks: 
Why should we read so many 
second-rate novels of —— vil- 


thereafter hear less of ‘‘Bible belts’’ 
and “pie belts’’ and other names 
which are merely the smoke screens 


be like the old-fashioned doctor of 
the familiar story who announced 


expects it to be.’’ 


traveling,’’ and discerning in the 
gossip about “Pretty Boy’’ Floyd 
and other picturesque characters 


and fiction of years to come. He 
(and ‘‘Michael and Ruth’’) dropped 
into Santa Fe and Taos and found 
that “‘primitive America’’ had some- 
how escaped by the back door when 
the tourist (including even D. H. 
Lawrence) came in at the front 
door; went into the land of the 
Navajos and discovered that though 
most of these Indians spoke no 
English one had gone to school 
near the Gannett homestead in Con- 
necticut; went to the Grand Can- 
yon and didn’t like ‘‘Fred Harvey’s 
circus’’ at all. Mr. Gannett de- 
scribes the Grand Canyon. Per- 
haps, considering that he walked 
all the’way down and alt the way 
back, scorning Mr. Harvey's six- 
doliar mules, this may be forgiven 
Any Western tour is likely to lead 
to Californja, although there is 
probably nothing that an Easterner 
who is both sophisticated and pro- 
vincial dreads quite so much as vis- 
iting California. Mr. Gannett sings 





a little song of hate about South- 
ern California, as so many others 
have done before him. ‘Something 





source material for Western history 


of stifling heat in Chicago or Okla- 


homa City, cyclones in Kansas, and 
tropical storms on the Gulf Coast.” 
He liked San Francisco better—at 
least he recognized it as ‘different 
from the southern capital of real 
estate investors.’"” Then, unlike 
most visitors who ‘‘do’’ California, 
he went up the coast to Eureka and 
the Klamath country,\a region al- 
most inaccessible except by sea 
until a relatively few years ago. 
His search for the primitive car- 
ried him among the Klamath In- 
dians or Yuroks, whose tribal ways 
and lays are unfortunately chang- 


The Illustrations Are From Drawings 


ing but who certainly do not re- 


the East. He may have been un- 
fair in this; it is the American de- 
mocracy, the raw material of our 
who. pack the floor of 
Yosemite so tight that their guy- 
ropes intertwine and who have 
turned the Yellowstone bears into 


| 














by Ruth Cannett for “Sweet Land.” 


phisticated than Mr. Gannett but 
not altogether alien to him, who in- 
spired that self-consciousness.  _~ 
This, to tell the. truth, is the. sad 
thought with which one finishes 
this amiable and well-written travel 





Beale Street, 


BEALE STREET. 
“Blues’”’ Began. By George W. | 
Lee. Foreword by W. C. Handy. 
296 pp. New York: Robert O. 
Ballou. $2.50. 
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Life in Dr. Johnson’s England 


A Symposium Which Reflects the Entire Range of British Eighteenth 


Century Civilization in Town and Country 


JOHNSON’S ENGLAND. An Ac- 
count of the Life and Manners 
Edited by A. 8. 


History in the University Bo 
Leeds. Two volumes. 
158 Illustrations. New York: &. 
ford University Press. $14. 
By PERCY HUTCHISON 
ESE two volumes, consisting 
of twenty-seven articles, each 
by an authority on the phase 
of Dr. Johnson’s England on 
which he writes, with their eight- 
score illustrations, chiefly repro- 
ductions of contemporary engrav- 
ings, not only are a storehouse of 
information invaluable to the his- 
torian and antiquarian but also 
furnish for the layman a cyclorama 





been summoned to the task as well 
as English. 

It would require too much space 
to enumerate the several distin- 
guished contributors to ‘‘Johnson’s 
England,"’ or to give the titles of 
the many chapters. But it is desira- 
ble that some idea of the scope of 
the work be conveyed, and to that 
end a hurried summary of sub- 
jects will be useful. After G. M. 
Trevelyan’s general survey we have 
treated: The church, navy, army, 
exploration, travel; town life and 
provincial life; industry, agricul- 
ture, poverty, crime, manners, 
sports, dress; taste, art and archi- 
tecture; drama, music and educa- 
tion; science, medicine, law, authors, 
booksellers and the newspaper. 

Every age, when seen in retro- 
spect, is perceived to have been a 
period of transition, socially or po- 
litically or in the realm of indus- 
, try. Johnson, dying in 178, wit- 
nessed changes in manners and cus- 
toms, in the mode of living, and in 
politics—England lost her American 
colonies and the Revolution was 
brewing in France. The great pe- 
riod of industrial changes was still 
to come, but Watt was improving 
the steam engine and there were 
many important changes in the 
manner of carrying on trade. 


There was in eighteenth-cen- 


gradually 
made manifest by the industrial 
revolution a manifest solidarity 
and unity of idea which bound 
Englishmen of all classes to- 
gether and separated them from 
foreigners. * * * It was a great 
age for the energies of the private 
person—the merchant, the adven- 
turer, the author—acting freely in 
a free community. But the char- 
tered institutions were anti- 
quated and corrupt. The univer- 
sities, the endowed schools, the 
municipalities, the electoral bod- 
ies, had lost their old vigor and 
had not yet acquired the modern 
energies that gave them a fresh 
life in the following century. 


Thus we have at-the outset many 


trasts, which will be borne out by 
the pages which follow. Take the 
very first paper, that on the 
church. We shall only call atten- 
tion to two cartoons, of about the 
date of 1789, and reproduced jn the 
book. The first, captioned “A 
Journeyman Parson Going on 
Duty,” shows an emaciated cleric 
setting forth on an equally ema- 
ciated horse, the innkeeper clearly 
glad of their departure. ‘The sec- 
ond, with the caption ‘“‘A Master 
Parson Returning From Duty,” 
shows a corpulent cleric on an 
overfed but prancing steed being 
welcomed at the manor gates. No 
further exposition of the Rev. N. 
Sykes’s paper on the eighteenth- 
century church in England seems 
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contrasts, highly interesting con- 


necessary. 


The papers on the navy and the 
army we shall pass over as his- 
torical rather than pictorial, and 
we shall omit other articles for a 
similar reason. In the navy it was 
still the age of the press gang; 
when any English sailor could be 
“‘pressed’’ into His Majesty’s ser- 
vice at any time and anywhere. 
Both of these chapters, however, 
are valuable to a degree with their 
wealth of accurate information. 

The paper on ‘Travel and Com- 
munications,” by R. L. Beales, is 
introduced by two quotations from 
the great doctor himself. The sec 
ond, addressed to Boswell, reads: 

You and I, sir, have, I think, 


be seen in Britain—the wild rough 
island of Mull, and Blenheim 

Park. 

There is nothing that has yet 
been contrived by man by which 
so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn. 

Yes, for centuries, the tavern, or 
inn, had been a peculiarly British 
institution, celebrated by Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson; iast 
and most effulgently of all, it was 
to be eulogized by Dickens. Yet 
hot always was the inn so resplen- 
dent a repository for temporarily 
wearied human flesh as it has been 
depicted. Not infrequently was the 
food bad or inadequate, the bed 
hard, the service slovenly. Many 
travelers found it -advisabie —to 
carry their own knives and forks 
against possible deficiency of 
equipment! But in Johnson’s time 
it had been perceived that if ar- 
teries of travel were to be extended, 
if rapidity of communication were 
to keep pace with trade expansion, 
the inn where the coach passenger 
lodged must be of the highest 
standard. Writes Mr. Beales: 


Inns were constructed on a con- 
with 


gow coach, had forty bedrooms, 
stabling for fifty-two horses, and 
seven coach houses. 

But this type of inn, obviously, 
was different from the purely local 
tavern, the latter catering less to 
the traveler than to the citizens of 
the town. It was an inn of the 
terminal sort which Chaucer cele- 
brates, whereas ‘“‘The Mermaid,” at 
which Ben Jonson held forth, was 
a tavern. But one will be amazed, 
on reading ‘‘Johnson’s Engiand,”’ at 
the amount of traveling over their 
tight little isle that Englishmen of 
his day did, not only by coach but 
by river and canal. The London 
Stock Exchange and the great in- 
surance house of Lioyd’s had their 
inception in the coffee houses, a 
species of tavern, in London. 

If there were indigence in rural 
districts and poverty in the cities— 
as undoubtedly there were—never- 
theless these English of Johnson’s 
day seem to have been a merry lot 
on the whole. May Day was a 
particularly joyous festival, with 
dancing in the streets and many an- 
other jolly caper. On May Day 
England became more Continental 





seen the extremes of what can 


than at any other time. Our book 


Ak ea ihe 


quotes Garrick’s prologue to Cole- 
man’s ‘“‘Bon Ton,” 1775: 
Ah, I loves life and all the joy it 


yields, 

Says Madam Fussock, warm from 
Spittle Fields. 

The space ‘twiat Saturday and 
Monday, Bon Ton’s 

And riding in a one-horse chair o’ 


Sunday: 
"Tis drinking tea on Summer’s 


afternoons 
At Bagnigge Wells with china and 
gilt spoons! 
We should like to spend all the 
space of our review on Bath and 
Scarborough, Harrogate, Tunbridge 


Gilas-.| Wells and Brighton—those haunts 


of fashion and relaxation to which 
Johnson’s contemporaries repaired. 
To what do they correspond in the 
America of today—Newport? Atlan- 
tic City? Neither, but to something 
of both. But England had discov- 
ered that to immerse one’s self in 
salt water would not prove fatal, 
and the rush to the sea was on; 
lady and cook bathed in the same 
ocean, but not too closely adjacent. 
Master and man likewise; and also 
played for stakes at not-too-adjacent 
tables. There are many, many 
amusing spectacles thrown open to 
us by this compilation. 

If we read this book aright, the 
greatest change that took place in 
Dr. Johnson’s time in England was 
a change in manners. Those graces 
in deportment which are one-half 
the charm of Jane Austen’s novels 
were the culmination of a growth 
which had begun fifty years earlier. 
Writes Dorothy Marshall, who does 
this section: 

The local squire, unless he be- 
longed to that grade of society 
which visited London amg 

was in his instincts a 
oe writer [of the pee de. 
clared: ‘‘He spends that part of 





the day when he is not on horse- 





Scene in a Country Town at the Time of a Race Meeting. 
(From an Engraving After the Painting by W. Mason.) 














This and the Cetin Picture Are From Engravings tyR. Dighton, About 1780. 


back at ‘table, smoaking and get- 
ting drunk.” 

Manners, obviously, needed ameli- 
oration, as. also sports, which 
included cock-fighting and bull- 
baiting, the latter especially cruel, 
involving as it did suffering of both 
bull and dog. 

But if animals suffered in those 
days, what did not humans suffer 
when beset with physical ills? What 
did they not suffer when involved 
in the toils of the law? Sir d’Arcy 
Power, Consulting Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, 
makes out a brave case for medical 
advancement in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but so little really was known 
that one is still left pitying the 
poor wretches who required medi- 
cal care. Operations were indeed 
performed, and one is astounded at 
the skill surgeons are reported to 
have displayed on many an occa- 
sion. On. the other hand, the treat- 
ment of the insane was cruel be- 
yond words, in not a few asylums 
(sic) visitors being allowed to bait 
the inmates as if they were beasts. 

Crime and poverty also flourished ; 
and if few,-or any, went to the 
block, as so many did during the 
reigns of the Tudors, one ventures 
to say that more Georgians were 
hanged. A commoner was required 
to give his oath on a statement, 
but a peer might rest on his ‘‘hon- 


or’’; and if the honest intent of the . 


courts was honest. justice, there 
were, nevertheless, many miscar- 
riages. Only a lawyer, and he a 


historian of legal practice, can un-- 


derstand all of Sir F. D. Mackin- 
gon’s learned contribution, ‘The 
Law and the Lawyers,” but it will 
be borne in upon the layman that 
he would rather take his chances 
before the American bar of today 
than stand in the courts of Dr. 
Johnson’s England. 

The book closes with the papers 
on books, authors and newspapers. 
Those who rush to the circulating 
library today for the week's best- 
seller may be surprised to learn 
that in Dr. Johnson’s day young 
women were doing precisely the 
same thing. And those who feel 
that the newspaper which they read 
at breakfast, with its columns of 
advertising, is a modern innova- 
tion should give heed to a line 
quoted from ‘‘The Idler.’’ Writes 
Johnson: 

The trade of advertising is now 
so near to perfection, that it is 
not easy to propose any improve- 
ment. 

But, like those whippets which 
course in lanes, we have run our 
allotted distance. Those who have 
no interest in the manner in which 
their ancestors lived, the muddy 
roads over which they traveled, the 
games they played, the costumes 
they wore, the medicines they 

vy d, will h *“‘Johnson’s 
England.’’ But they will miss a 
lot. They will miss an understand- 
ing they might find profitable, even 
if not immediately applicable; they 
will miss entertainment and amuse- 
ment. And, needless to add, only a 
collector of great means, and per- 
haps not then, could assemble such 
a gallery as is furnished by the 
book's illustrations. 
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AUTHORS-AT-ARMS. The Soldier- 


By EDWARD M. KINGSBURY 
T was a queer, but not unhappy, 
re thought to assemble the harm- 
less martial records of this half- 
dozen P d 
Their ‘‘military” adventures were 
episodic and inglorious, save in the 
case of Byron, whose career cul- 
minated, after serio-comic disasters 
and blunders which were no fault 
of his, in an honorable death. 
Dick Steele comes first among 
these thunderbolts of war. He will 
be first in the affections of many 
of the readers of this book. In 
uniform or mufti, drunk or sober, 
Dick is a fellow one can’t help be- 
ing fond of. In 1694, at 22, he was 
still at Oxford, hard up as usual. 
He wasn’t fitted for the church. 
He hated law. Where could he get 
experience and be paid for it, ex- 
‘cept in the army? Through his 
uncle, secretary to the Duke of Or- 
monde, he got an appointment as a 
“Private Gentleman (cadet)” in the 
Second Troop of the Life Guards, 
of which the Duke was Colonel- 
Captain. There were 200 Private 
Gentlemen in the troop, youths of 
good social position, educated but 
too poor to buy commissions. This 
1 was a swagger regiment. Its mem- 
{ bers served in it while waiting for 
} some happy chance to give. them a 
commission. The uniform was 
gorgeous. A Dublin Irishman, Dick 
loved a horse. The pay was good. 
For some years Trooper Steele was 
able to ride his black horse with- 
out Black Care riding pillion. 
Queen Mary dies. The Guards, 
copiously covered with mourning, 
are drawn up before Westminster 
Abbey, awaiting the funeral pro- 
cession. No doubt Dick went. His 
was a tender soul. Afterward he 
wept in verse: ‘“‘The Procession,” 
by a Gentleman: of the Army. 
Dick’s rhymed emotion was such 
that the Queen’s favorite horse, led 
in the train, seemed to him ‘to 
heave big sighs when it would 
neigh.” In those days the poem 





Com-| Pinned? Fortunately, 
first-class 





didn’t matter so much. The dedica- 





tion was the thing. On the breast 
of what illustrious personage likely 
to respond to a “‘touch” could it be 


the Isle of Wight, an Irishman, a| 


colonel in the Foot Guards, a fellow- 
poet, a favorite of the late Queen 
and of the King, to whom he had 
dedicated his ‘‘Poetical Exercises.” 
John Cutts bit. Happy-go-lucky 
Dick jumps off his horse. He is 
at Lord Cutts’s Kensington house, 
confidential private secretary. His 
employer leaves him ‘‘in charge of 
his finances.” A trusting nobleman, 
for Dick could never manage hisown. 

Cutts gets him a commission as 
ensign in the Coldstream Guards, 
splendid, patrician, the pattern and 


(The Tilustrations 
Are From 
Drawings by 
the Author.) 
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Six Great Writers as Soldiers 


Mr. Hawkes Writes of the “Military” Adventures of Steele, Scott, Gibbon, 
Byron, Landor and Coleridge 
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for eleven years, he put some of his 
experiences into his comedies and 
his 6ssays. 

Is it irreverent to feel a certain 
amusement at plump Edward Gib- 
bon as captain in the South Hamp- 
shire battalion of the Hampshire 
militia regiment? He and his 
» not always 
were both full of valor when there 
was @ scare about a French inva- 
sion of the inviolate isle. Father 


| 





The Captain of Hampshire Grenadiers. 
(Edward Gibbon.) 


attended to his. business. He helped 
the adjutant and senior officers 
draft papers or composed them for 


them. These documents must have |) 


been much more majestic and less 
terse than Napoleon’s. In time the 


more claret-drinking than he cared 
for, but he had plenty of exercise 
and restrained his imperial Roman 
esurience. He found some time for 
literature. Now he is reading 
Horace, now Greek; now 
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“Defy the Foul Fiend” and Some Other Recent F iction 





John Collier. 


DEFY THE FOUL FIEND; Or, 
- THE MISADVENTURES OF A 
HEART. By John Collier. 
SPs New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


S MONKEY WIFE,” Mr. 
Collier’s first novel of four 
years ago, pleased the crit- 
ics without setting the put- 
lic afire, both for good reasons. It 





P t novel 
fare better. It is gay and salacious 
in the style of ‘“‘Candide’’ and it 
has some of the solid virtues of 
“Tom Jones.”’ It is, in fact, a sim- 


tirical, with a new and piquant 
sauce in Mr. Collier’s elegant style. 
And it is stuffed with misadventure. 





money, vice and self-esteem, wav- 
ering from dissoluteness to despair. 
“Keep thy foot out of brothels, 
thy hand out of plackets, thy pen 
from lenders’ books and defy the 
foul fiend,"’ said Edgar in ‘ 
Lear."" Young Corbo does none 
them with enthusiasm and real 
ventiveness, a certain elegance de- 
rived from the old rake his father, 
Lord Ollebeare, and a considerable 


rae 


* amount of reflection on the imbe- 


cility of what he is doing. A judi- 
cious combination of pagan freedom 
and civilized perversion appears in 
his frequent love adventures and 





verts, indeed, to the conservatism, 
the Toryism, of his father and 
uncle the squire (a capital portrait, 
by the way) which had 
scurely drawing him 


E 


been ob- 
from the 
the 


they fear to do.” 

So our modern Tom Jones is con- 
verted to something between a Mr. 
Allworthy and a Squire Western, a 
truly British enterprise; while this 
Pleasant sentiment is offset with 
the cynicism of the upset of his 
marriage; Mr. Collier never gives 
with one hand unless he takes away 
with the other. Such an agreeable 
mixture we recommend as the 


388 | pleasantest of midsummer night's 


entertainments. 
Perse Monro Jack. 


Away From Futility 


TOMORROW IS ANOTHER DAY. 
By Henrietta Buckmaster. 285 


this novel has any guiding 
motif at all—and it is often dif- 
ficult to say whether or not it 
has, for its outlines constantly 
threaten to dissolve into complete 
vagueness—it is to be found in a 
reaction against the literature of 
futility and disillusionment. The 
characters in this tale, though they 








aware of the literary talent her 
sensitive reticence is at pains to 
conceal. One day Rebecca mis- 
lays one of her poems, and return- 


this realization. Two youhg men 
in the solemn little literary circle 
to which Christian belongs prove 
eager to help in the adjustment— 
Joel Cross, a fiercely artistic youth 
whose abilities are still unrecog- 


nized, and Philip Murray, who is 
scorned by his fellows because his 
stories sell to the movies. 

+ By dint of hard work and stead- 





Devonshire Comedy 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT. By 


den Phillpotts. 302 pp. New 
York: The Macmillan lom- 
pany. $2.50. 


this story ‘‘a comedy,’’ and if 
it had been done in the form 
of a play instead of the novel form 
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yearns for the picturesque. Rum- 
bling roller coasters, 
barkers, garish sideshows and in- 








a carefree 
phase as a “sharpie,”’ a cheap, 
flashily dressed dandy whose main 
interest was to chase girls. This 
phase ended, however, when he 
helped to rescue from a speakeasy 
brawl a young girl named Grace 
Leslie who was just starting her 
career as a prostitute. Tracy fell 
deeply, irrevocably, in love with 
her, despite his knowledge of her 
past, and though she did not re- 
spond An the same degree they 
lived together one Winter in New- 
ark. - 

Craig, the second Shaw brother, 
bitterly részented the whole affair 
engaged at the park as a swim- 
ming instructor, Craig later be- 
came assistant to Daredevil Dal- 
ton, who rode a motorcycle dizzily 
around the steep walls of the mo- 
tordrome. In this capacity he was 
thrown into .contact with Grace, 
whom Dalton had trained to assist 
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Hales, the night boss, are first-rate 
men. Mr. Harrison, the sales man- 


ficiency there is an increasing ten- 
sion. Hales’s wife is dying of can- 


There is friction between the sales 
manager and the solid but stubborn 
night foreman, almost hysterical 
underneath his calm owing to his 
wife’s suffering. Finally Winter 
and Hales are beginning to get on 
each other’s nerves. 

Into this strained atmosphere an 
illicit love affair involving three of 
the garage’s customers (and three 
cars) intrudes itself. The smooth, 
cynical Winter sides with Mr. Hud- 
son, the betrayed husband, and 
Hales suspects Winter of spying for 
the man he most dislikes. For 
Hales is utterly devoted to Mrs. 
Hudson and. refuses to admit what 
he knows to be the truth, that she 
is having an affair with the cancer 
specialist—Kempthorne. The three 
cars have told the story plain 
enough. It is Winter’s sneering at 
Mrs. Hudson while showing Hales 
the proof of what they both had 
suspected that finally causes the 
phliegmatic night foreman to lose 
control of himself. : 

If Mr. Blaker’s portrait of Hales, 
the principal figure, the born me- 
chanic, is not altogether convinc- 
ing, a little too pat, a bit too ob- 
vious, the garage itself seems very 
real. Even the cars are endowed 
with individuality. Mr. Blaker has 
not quite succeeded in creating the 
full measure of that suspense on 
whieh the dramatic solution of his 
plot depends; and he leads us down 
a few blind alleys as though to 
make up for it. 
for “Night Shift” is not a mystery 
or detective story. Its intention is 
serious. We liked best the scenes 
in the garage, the shop talk, the 
descriptions of the routine activi- 
ties involving automobiles and 
men Frep T. MarsxH. 


A Spanish Novel 


THE WOMAN AND THE a 


WOMAN AND THE SEA” 
is a novel that comes to us 
from Spain armored front and 

back with comments and recom- 
mendations from all corners of the 
world and with a curiously ambigu- 


-ous introduction by Ernest Boyd. 


But how frail is the body that wears 
this suit of mail! It is a vague and 
pseudo-poetic novel in the Romantic 
tradition, studded with the conven- 
tional attributes. of its type—atten- 
uated moodiness, communion with 
nature, sensational incidents hap- 
hazardly used, flash-backs, solilo- 
quies and reveries. The author’s 
attitude toward her characters dates 
from the time when we were con- 
tent to account for human action 
on the basis of an arbitrary cate- 
gory of subjective moods and emo- 
tions, such as grief, pride, love, 
doubt, envy and resignation. Concha 
Espina’s psychology looms like a 
ghost out of the age of sensibility. 

We might turn upon the author a 
bit of her own dialogue, substitut- 
ing herself and the reviewer for 
her hero and heroine: 

“Don’t make fun of me, for 
proud sake. Pecomne gr — 

grown an me, 

meon. I’ve probed this grief un- 
til there was nothing but black- 
ness—to see if I might not find 
some solution.” . 

“And you have not found it?” | 

“I have found nothing but the 
impenetrable darkness of mys- 


° 
ren, it has made you an ora- 
tor, at least, and filled you with 
which make me 
impatient.” . 
Ah! yes, but Carlos’s poetic digres- 
sions are also Concha Espina’s, and 


This is cheating,. 





brought up to luxury and indepen-| 


dence, in contrast to the immola- 
tion of the women of her native 
Cantabrian town. Her father was 
a poet who carried her with him in 
his resties§ wanderings; his death 
and the death of her young 
brother were the only, though 
poignant, griefs to trouble Regina's 
life. Tired of seeking a man wor- 
thy of her love, she returns to her 
native town, only to be pulled up 
sharply by its conventions. She de- 
termines to defy them by 

the town’s best ‘‘catch,’’ Adolfo 
Velasco, although she discovers that 
Carlos Ramirez, a childhood friend, 
loves her deeply, and that perhaps 
she even returns his love. The 
struggle to decide between the two 
is the core of the book. The psy- 
chological factors in the struggle 
are unbelievably unrealistic. It 
takes Adolfo’s announcement of his 
engagement to Carlos’s sister to 
arouse Regina’s fury and to reveal 
her in her true colors of selfish- 
ness, cruelty and vanity. She wins 
Adolfo from Carlos’s sister in the 
best diabolonian manner, only to 
taunt him to a theatrical death 
when, after their marriage, she dis- 
covers that she does not love him. 
She believes that all her life she has 
been seeking for a man she can 
love. When, however, she learns 
she is to have a posthumous child 
she suddenly decides that her 
search for happiness has been com- 
pleted. 


Ernest Boyd says, ‘‘This is a some- 
what disconsolate expression of 
Concha Espinz’s fundamental pes- 
simism the possibilities 
of life for an independent and intel- 





lation. 


Racial Intermarriage 


GINGERBREAD HOUSE. By Bt 
leen Bigland. 300 pp. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 


is no lack of ambitious 
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father and her other hopelessly un- 
stable relatives, is provided with 


ume but sufficient of themselves, 
if they had been worked out con- 
clusively, for any one love-tale. 


cover and cover, a résumé of the 
literary activities of London (and 
how tired one has become of them 
in book after book!) during the 
years of the story and, what is 








A Novel of 


SOMETHING HUMAN. By Shirley 
Darbyshire. 277 pp. New York: 
~G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
HIRLEY DARBYSHIRE’S 
“Something Human” is a very 


proper. The rest is a picture of 
the English aristocracy in London 
and the country and in travel on 
the Continent. With very little 
trouble and much excision it could 
become an unforgetable, unusual 
and poignant dramatic narrative. 
It would also make a first-rate 
play. As a screen picture it would 
be wasted, since it is built up more 
on subtle characterization and deli- 
cate shades of meaning than on its 
excellent plot. It would be a one- 
man play, such as Henry Irving 
would have triumphed in. 


sturdy old gentlewoman; 
but, like every one else in 


Judith Halliday, the 
wealthy society woman he | 
marries when he is firmly 
established in the class his 
mother had thrown behind 
her on eloping with her 
father’s gardener. Judith, 
however, is a beautiful 
nonentity with one big mo- 
ment only—the crisis in 
in which her inbred hard- 
ness breaks John. 

In the pages indicated as 
comprising the real drama 
there is not a word one 
could wish away. A ca- 





‘Strong Dramatic Quality 


thedral city in Southern England 
and a bdlind man of refined and 
cultured appearance sitting day 
after day listening to the pennies 
being dropped into his tin and men- 


tally recalling 

world’s beauty that he had stored 
up unconsciously before he lost his 
sight. At home there is Mary, the 
slatternly washerwoman he had 
married—through what promptings 
of heredity who can say?—when 
he was a young bank clerk and she 
a good-looking maid encountered 
casually at a friend's house. Every 


both of them, turns him out relent- 


at the. necessary moment for the 





den rebirth; into beauty and cul- 
ture, into the vividness of sheer 
living and the forging of friend- 
ships with people of his own kind. 
The writer's ability to put her sym- 
pathetic understanding into words 
makes this a new experience not 
only.for John but for the reader. 
In the Harley Street consulting 
room; in the operating theatre; in 


Tales by Donn Byrne 
4N ALLE OF FLASHING 
SPEARS ‘D OTHER 8TO- 
RIES. Donn Byrne. 250 pp. 


New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 


service either to Donn Byrne's 
reputation or to the many readers 
who cherish his memory for the 
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News and Views of 


Lit 
Lonpon. 

T is seldom that any discovery 

relating to books is proclaimed 

to the world in screaming head- 

lines in the daily papers, but 
‘Bombshell in the Book World” 
(News-Chronicle) and ‘A Literary 
Bombshell”’ (Daily Telegraph) are 
the terms by which the London 
press has startled its readers out 
of the conventional belief that lit- 
erary matters are always tame and 
unsensational. The scare heads 
seem to be justified by the accounts 
which follow them of the contents 
of the book by John Carter and 
Graham Pollard which, under the 
placid title ‘‘An Enquiry Into the 
Nature of Certain Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Pamphle (reviewed in 
these columns in the'July 15 issue) 
has exposed an unprecedented se- 
ries of wholesale and successful lit- 
erary frauds. 

The story of the investigation, as 
related by the investigators them- 
selves, makes fascinating reading. 
That expert in detective fiction, 
Dorothy L. Sayers, says that if 
their book could be turned into a 
detective novel, called ‘“‘The Cata- 
logue Crimes’’ or ‘‘The Clue of the 
Crook-Backed F,”’ it would grace 
the annals of a Carrados or Thorn- 
dyke. R. Ellis Roberts calls it 
one of the most exciting detective 
and psychological studies which he 
has read for, many years. In one 
respect only does the inquiry fail 
to be complete. The mystery is 
solved at every point except with 
regard to the identity of the master 
mind which contrived the fabrica- 
tion and marketing of these spuri- 
ous editions. Thus, as Harold Nic- 
olson puts it, ‘“‘the book leaves be- 
hind it the tension of excited and 
unsatisfied curiosity, coupled with 
a@ faint brimstone scent of almost 
satanic humor.’’ As to its effect on 
book collectors, The Manchester 
Guardian remarks that it will make 
scores of them shiver at the 
thought of-wasted checks, and Mr. 
Nicolson predicts that “‘the biblio- 
philes of two continents will read 
this volume with anger and dis- 
may.” see 


AROLINE MILLER’S ‘Lamb 
in His Bosom’’ is commended 
by The Scotsman as a brave 

and compassionate tale. The story is 
told in musica] prose, rich in words 
and turns of phrase redolent of the 
-land it describes, voicing in its fine 
descriptive passages the very spirit 


describes it as a serious and compe- 
tent novel which is difficult to read 
it has the decorative, detailed and 
many-colored monotony of a skill- 
fully worked quilt. E. M. Delafield 
thinks the Pulitzer Prize was right- 
ly awarded to it for its grave and 
distinguished writing, great sincer- 
ity and imagination of a remark- 
able quality. 

Commenting on the recent ap- 
pearance of a literature of violence, 
Howard Spring warns us that we 
must not take this violence at its 
face value and assume that it 
necessarily implies strength. In 
some books of this type it seems to 
be the cloak of a weak man, not 
the armor of a strong one. .. . St. 
John Ervine notes that more mer- 
riment is to be found at the Wailing 
Wall in Jerusalem than in the ma- 
jority of modern novels. He begins 
to believe that this mournfulness is 
a literary convention; unrelated to 
life, for he does not see tears 
streaming down the cheeks of the 


baoks on sailing are published than 
are worth writing or reading. Most 
of them are of an exhibitionist 
character, written by some little 
Jack Horner who wants the world 
to know what a good, brave, re- 
sourceful boy he is. 

The Publishers’ Circular protests 








London 


against the practice, of which some 
publishers are guilty, of issuing a 
book which purports to be a novel 
but which is actually a collection of 
short stories. . . . In an address 
to the students of Glasgow Univer- 
sity at the graduation ceremony 
Compton Mackenzie mentioned that 
he had to wait two years before a 
publisher would accept his first 
book, so that he almost decided to 
give up writing altogether and take 
to gardening instead. He made up 
his mind not to write another book 
until he had seen his first one bound 
and in front of him. ‘And I did 
not,’’ he added. “I kept ‘complete 
silence. I was determined to put it 
to the test.” 

The next instalment of David 
Lloyd George’s war memoirs is due 


within a few weeks. Selections: 


from it that: have appeared in ad- 
vance in The Daily Telegraph show 
that it will include a scathing ex- 
posure of almost incredible negli- 
gence and incompetence on the 
part of the highest military com- 
mands... . The sixth and final 
volume of the late David Alec Wil- 
son’s monumental biography of Car- 
lyle has been issued by Kegan Paul. 
The work was completed from Wil- 
son’s material by his nephew, D 
Wilson MacArthur. ... In “Ger 
many Unmasked’ (Hopkinson) 
Robert Dell presents a damaging 
case for the prosecution. . The 
Book Society’s latest choice ‘tis J. 
L. Hodson’s novel, ‘‘Harvest in the 
North” (Gollancz), an intimate pic- 
ture of the post-war cotton boom 
and slump in Lancashire. . . 
Commander R. T. Gould, an expert 
on the sea serpent, has now ex- 
haustively investigated ‘‘The Loch 
‘Ness Monster” (Biles). . . . In “The 
Youngest Lion’ (Hutchinson) Eva 
Bache describes life on a Kenya 





farm. Hersert W. Horwi. 
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A Great Photographer 
In Germany 


Ccardet etn povurtel 
would be a good designation 
for Kurt Hielscher. 
works consist not .of sane 

but of pictures: highly artistic pho- 
tographs, which he used first to 
bring us living reproductions of 
Germany, showing us her least- 
known beauties. 

Later he began to travel through 
the other countries of Europe and 
to present them in the same man- 


,|mer to a grateful public. He does 


not content himself with pictures 
of landscapes, houses, palaces, 
churches and village nooks. It is 
his particular joy to show us the 
people at work, and, again, in their 
picturesque festive costumes. 

In his photographs of national 








An Informing Study of Judaism. 


JUDAISM. By Rabbi Morris Lich- 
tenstein. New York: Jewish 
Science Publishing Company. $2. 

S is a remarkable book, re- 
markable because it is written 
by an intensely spiritual soul, 

a rabbi, who, not finding soul- 

solace in the synagogue, has gone 

so far as to establish what is called 
the Jewish Science Movement. 

But he, in this book, champions the 

old faith, finds new reasons for old 

ceremonies and for sterling loyalty 
to old traditions. These evidently 
still grip him. He must have had 
many a soul-storm in his day, many 

a heartbreak, many a thought- 

tempest. Then all the more to his 

honor that he recognizes beauty in 

Jewish religious forms, although it 

was protest against religious forms 

that launched his movement. 


acceptable thought. deductions and 
therefore deters many from reading 
the book, especially Jewish rabbis. 
They would find much to endorse 
on every page of ‘‘Judaism,”’ writ- 
ten by the leader and founder who 
finds so much ethical beauty and 
value in the old forms and cere- 
monies, laws and provisions, that 
we are forced to ask: Where was 
the need for Jewish Science? 

The author in his foreword says, 
“No effort has ever been made to 
bring before the Jew the essence 
of his faith and show him its ap- 
Plicability to his daily life. Our 


youth, at best, is initiated into a 





series of religious ceremonies of- 
fered to them as Judaism.”’ “It is 
needless to say that our traditional 
ceremonies are beautiful and ele- 
vating; but Judaism is more than 
ceremonies.’’ ‘‘It is therefore the 
object of this volume to show, first, 
what Judaism fundamentally con- 
sists of; then, how its teachings 
can be adequately applied to mod- 
ern life; finally, the methods by 
which this may be achieved.” ‘‘Our 
religion contains eternal truths as 
vital and impelling today as they 
were in antiquity.”” ‘The failing of 
the ultra-orthodox Jew is that he 
lays too great a stress upon the 
letter of the Bible, but the failing 
of the ultra-modernist is that he 
sees only the letter of the Bible, 
and finding that wanting he re- 
jects the whole living structure.” 
This does not sound as if Rabbi 
Lichtenstein. the earnest author, 
wished to set aside Judaism in fa- 
vor of Jewish Science. Then why 
found Jewish Science? And why 


use a term with such associations? | 


The learned author presents the 
lofty ethics of Judaism: Love, jus- 
tice, general humaneness, tranquil- 
lity, meekness, truthfulness, opti- 
mism, the value of prayer. He 
notes the failure of Reform Juda- 
ism to “produce Jews of a more 
upright, more honest, more just, 
more pure, more God-conscious 
character,”” precisely as all think- 
ers note the failure of Protestant- 
ism, which is Reform-Catholicism, 
to produce men and women more 
upright, more honest, more just, 
more pure and of greater religiosity 








than Catholics. He analyzes educa- 
tional and worship shortcomings. 
He declares that Jewish worship 
is too collective and not sufficiently 
individual. He well remarks, ‘‘In 
this whirlpool of hurry and strain 
and difficulties there is nothing 
more soothing, more helpful to an 
individual than to be able to appeal 
to his Maker for guidance and 
aid."’ ‘‘This is the reason why so 
many Jews crowd to the Christian 
Science churches; they seek there 
the individual spiritual help to 


In my own long ministry I have 
often wished that there were some 
point in the synagogue service 
where the minister could call for 
three or five minutes’ silent prayer; 
or where he could, as minister, ‘‘min- 
to a soul diseased,’’ or to any 
who aré sick at heart by special 
psalm or prayer, or conduct a spe- 
cial prayer for the special needs of 
the moment. 
And I would that the church or 
synagogue door were open for 
prayer every day and even all day. 
His chapters on devotional and 
ethical Judaism, virtues prescribed 
by Judaism, why we remain Jews, 
education, the training of children, 
the synagogue, the rabbi or minis- 
ter or shepherd, the home, deserve 
review, but space forbids. They are 
of extreme interest for Christian 


remarkably iquorant of what Ju- 
daism really incuicates. 
H. Perera MeEnpves. 





costumes Hielscher has set himself 
the task of preserving for posterity 
at least.a pictorial record of those 
His | often curious, often very beautiful 
embroideries, cloths, hats, bonnets, 
&c., which, regrettably, are begin- 
ning to disappear in our own day. 
Thus the photugrapher becomes a 
conservator of a culture. After his 
work on Germany met with stich 
great success Kurt Hielscher gave 
us his fine volumes on Spain and 
the Scandinavian countries and all 
their natural beauties. 


IS latest work shows us the 


sistance and cooperation of the Ru- 
manian Government enabled him 
to penetrate to the most obscure 
and out-of-the-way crannies of the 
land. Now we do not need to un- 
dertake an expensive and difficult 
trip in order to become thoroughly 
familiar with this strange nation, 
where so many different national- 
ities come together. Most fascinat- 
ing are the various figures of old 
men and women, of men in their 
prime and pretty, buxom girls. 

As a rule Hielscher lets his pic- 
tures speak for themselves; he sel- 
dom adds comments of his own. 
But in this volume he brings that 
foreign land closer to us by giving 
us an introduction by the Rumanian 
author Oktavian Goga. In its Ger- 
man translation, too, the foreword 
is strikingly beautiful. Brief, and 
yet comprehensive, it brings home 
to the reader the unusual variety 
of the country’s topography, from 
the wildest rocky piles of the Car- 
pathians to the fruitful grain-bear- 
ing plains of the Banate. 

This foreword glows with its 
author’s ardent love for his coun- 
try, a love which frequently imparts 
a poetic fervor to his style; and it 
is instinct with a firm faith in the 
strength of a people which, in a 
richly fertile land, is striding 
toward a great future. From these 
descriptions it would seem that of 
the numerous disrupted Balkan 
States it may be Rumania that will 
emerge victorious in the struggle 
for predominance in the Peninsula. 
Hielscher’s book was published by 
F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig. 

ses 

same publisher has brought 
out the new book of Alexandra 
David-Neel, ‘‘Strauchritter und 
Ménche.”” Her realm is distant 
Tibet, where this unusual, coura- 
geous woman has spent years, with- 
out a male escort until she adopted 
a young Hindu as her son and 
made him her traveling companion. 
For she wanted not only to learn 
to know the country itself and its 

tribes but to reach the very soul 
of this unique land. . 

In the fourteen years she spent 
there—living in huts and camps and 
abbeys, even making her way from 
place to place as a begging pilgrim 
—she came more and more to adopt 
the Tibetan faith, so alien to us, 
Europeans. But just how this 
transformation took place in her 
soul we do not learn from her 
books; yet that would be their 
point of greatest interest. ‘Yn this 
respect her® works—of which I dis- 
cussed one, ‘‘Heilige und Hexer,”’ 
in these columns some years ago— 
leave us with a sense of incomplete- 
ness, despite the fascination and 
exotic flavor of their content. 

The ultimate goal of Frau Alex- 
andra David-Neel’s journey was 
Lhasa, the Forbidden City of the 
Dalai Lama. But to learn of her 
experience in Lhasa itself we would 
have to return to her first book, 
“Arjopa,”’. which appeared years 


ago. . 
One is inclined to wish that the 
publisher would bring together her 
various volumes in a complete work 
from which one would be able to 
gain a clear and definite picture of 
the experiences and inner life of 
this most extraordinary woman. 
GaABRIELD REUTER. 
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By ANNE T. EATON 


VANISHING WipeeNness. By F. RF. 
La Monte and M. H. Welch of 


is a thoroughly satisfac 
tory book about animals for 
boys and girls. The authors, 


who are connected with the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, are not only well informed 
but have written this volume with 
imagination, with understanding of 
children’s interests, and. with en- 
thusiasm. Books about animals are 
almost as old as children’s litera- 
ture itself; ‘“Vanishing Wilderness” 
marks definite progress in method 
because of the way in which it re- 
lates the story of animals to history 
and the life of man. We read of 
the giraffe, that strange, fantastic 
and oddly beautiful animal, not only 
as we know him in the zoological 
gardens and circuses of today, or 
as the hunters and scientists find 
him in Abyssinia and other parts of 
Africa, but we learn, too, that he 
was the ‘‘camel-bull-panther” of the 
Persians, the camelopard of the 
Romans and that in ancient Egypt 
he was considered a gift for kings 
and queens. 

Long persistent errors—the con- 
fusing of the porcupine and the 
hedgehog, the belief that African 
elephants are invariably intracta- 
ble, the wrong use of the name 
dromedary for the two-humped 
camel—are explained and corrected, 
and interesting traditions are cited, 
such as the belief that a cup made 
of rhinoceros horn would instant- 


tions are supplied; we read of the 
Russian wolves, for example, fol- 
lowing silently behind the forlorn 
remnant of Napoleon’s army to the 
Polish border and sweeping down 
into Germany, where they took up a 
fatter living in the fine German 
forests, near settlements whose 
sheep and cattle fell prey to their 
savage jaws. . 

‘There are accounts of how sci- 




















HE Naturalist on the Prowl” 
was written, the author says, 
“for the novice rather than the 
experienced field worker, 
trust that both may find matter of 


and ears in their rambles about the 
countryside, and there is much 
sound advice on equipment and 
methods of making observations. 
For stress is now laid on the im- 


stray minutes and odd hours on this 
hobby.”’ 


For the beginner the author gives 
advice as to clothes and equipment 
and, above all, advises a’ notebook 
or paper for taking notes, for mem- 
ory is unreliable, and to have scien- 
tific value. observations must be 
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walk away,” for most birds, if 
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THE ANCESTRY OF sg pees. 
LIVED. By Raymond Pearl 
Ruth DeWitt Pearl. Ilustrated 
with frontispiece and 
many tables and charts. 168 pp. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. $3. i 


O his many published and al- 
ways scientifically important 
, studies in one or another 
aspect of biology Raymond 
Pear] here presents, in collaboration 


laborious and extensive investiga- 
tion into the antecedent causes of 
longevity. The text and tables give 
a sufficient explanation of how the 
research was carried on to open a 
window for the layman upon the 
scientist at work and so to- give 
him a fresh realization of the end- 
less, meticulous, patient and super- 
latively painstaking labor that is 
the scientist’s bread of life. Mr. 
Pearl, who is Professor of Biology 
in the School of Medicine and the 
School of Hygiene of Johns Hop- 
kins University, says that for the 
last ten years their biological labo- 
ratory has been devoting a major 
part of its attention to the study of 
the general problem of longevity. 
“It is plainly,”’ he says, ‘‘not a mat- 
ter of luck or accident that some 
human beings live to ages of 90 and 
above, while the vast: majority do 
nothing of the kind. What we want 
to -find out, in sound biological 
terms, is why those who do are 
able to turn the trick.”” And that 
is the problem which he and his 
daughter have tackled in this book. 

They needed as the first essen- 
tial a large body of data concern- 
ing the duration of life of the an- 
cestors and close relatives of longe- 
vous persons and this they collected 
by sending out questionnaires to 
addresses collected in various ways 
of men and women 90 or more 
years old. The answers were sub- 
jected to close scrutiny and verift 
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reach the high. standard of ac- 
curacy and truth by which they 
were measured were discarded. 
Finally, they had a collection of 
more than 1,500 of these family 
histories of persons who were from 
90 to 113 years old and were living 
at the time the record was taken. 
Another series of similar data -was 
furnished by the Family History 
Records of the Johns Hopkins De- 
partment of Biology. Taking all 
this mass of data, Mr. and Miss 
Pearl have studied it from different 
angles, classified it, considered it 
according to racial stocks, birth- 
place, habits, investigated the in- 
fluence of two generations of an- 
cestors, compared the data of the 
longevous with those of their close 
relations, sorted out matings that 
produced the very long-lived, stu- 
died biometrical and actuarial com- 
parisons, and all with the meticu- 
lous care of scientific methods. The 
result will be of great value to biol- 
ogists, to anthropologists, to life in- 
surance actuaries and others, but 
the layman who is not intensely in- 


that the book is not for him. 

“We are conscious of the fact and 
regret it,”’ say the authors, ‘‘that 
this book cannot be looked upon 
as easy reading. It is a report of 
an extensive and extremely labori- 
ous piece of research upon an 
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cation and all that did not fully 





Mary Austin on Prayer 


CAN PRAYER BE ANSWERED? 
By Mary Austin. 55 pp. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $1. 

ARY AUSTIN has been apply- 
ing her questing, visioning, 
but always practical, mind to 

the study of prayer and the at- 
tempt to find an answer to the 
question of her title. In this little 
book she tells what set her upon 
the search, in what sources she 
found suggestion, aid and inspira- 
tion, by what methods she has 
worked and what results she has 
found. It is a unique book upon 
this much-written-about theme and 
will intrigue those whose instinctive 
answer to the title’s question is an 
emphatic negative quite as much as 
it will those who are affirmative 
toward it or uncertain. 

For thirty-five years, Mrs. Austin 
tells her readers, she has been ex- 
perimenting freely in ‘‘the method 
and philosophy of prayer,” keeping 
notes and accumulating experience. 
It began when a crisis in her life 
demanded help from supernormal 
sources, which she could not find 
in the emotional methods of Chris- 
tianity. She turned to her friends, 
the Piute Indians, about whom 
she has written so much, with 


plained to her their philosophy of 
prayer, telling her that the Indians 
pray not to a god but to “a prin- 


of the Soul of Man.”” But you do 
not get help from him by merely 
asking. You must climb up to him 








individuals to make group or social 
prayer effective. 

Later on, in Italy, Mrs. Austin 
pursued her investigation of prayer, 
studying Greek and Roman meth- 
ods and the lives of the early Chris- 
tian saints. And there, after some 
months, realization came to her one 
day that in her efforts to gain com- 
plete inner detachment for her ex- 
periments with prayer she had for- 


becoming. 
Mrs. Austin writes her account of 
her research and ‘its results in a 


prayer to the 
atatime when it is so much needed. 


problems that demand further eluci- 
dation. But they think that “‘longev- 
ity would appear to be biologically 
a rather fundamental attribute of 
the organism.'’’ The very interest- 
ing portrait frontispiece is from a 
photographic study of a woman 100 
years old that possesses both beauty 
and charm. 


A New Year Book 


THE NEW STANDARD YEAR 
BOOK FOR 1933. Hdited by. 
Frank H. Vizetelly. IWustrated. 
544 pp. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $1.50. 
DMIRABLY adapted by its 

neat, small format and its 
light weight for handy refer- 
ence, the Funk & Wagnalils New 

Standard .Year Book furnishes a 

compact and comprehensive story 

of the momentous developments of 
last year. The large staff of schol- 
ars and specialists who contributed 
its thousands of articles was under 
the editorial direction of that vet- 
eran editor of dictionaries and en 
cyclopedias, Frank H. Vizetelly 
In alphabetical order the chief 
events in the United States, the in- 
dividual States, and other countries 
are outlined, important develop- 
ments in public affairs, science, art, 
literature, are listed and described 
under separate subject headings 
and a comprehensive general cap- 
tion, such as ‘“‘Events of the Year,” 

or “Obituaries for 1933,” carries a 

dated list of such happenings as 

belong under it. More than 650 

noted men and women died during 

the year and there.are separate 
brief biographies for those of suffi- 
cient prominence to deserve more 
extended mention. The story of 
the United States is presented with 
full but concise account of all the 
amazing developments of the year, 
legislative, economic, industrial, so- 
cial welfare progress, financial, ad- 
ministrative, foreign relations. Sim- 
larly, there is concise account of 


financial affairs, as also in each of 
all the countries of the world, 
whether large or small. The con- 
tributors have endeavored to in- 
clude in their articles, upon what- 
ever subject, all developments of 
consequence, to present them brief- 
ly and concisely and to make them 
readily consultable. 


Americanized Orientals 
ORIENTALS IN AMERICAN 
LIFE. By Albert W. Palmer. 
212 pp. New York: Friendship 
Press. $1. 
ERE is an intimate, informed, 
illuminating study of certain 
problems that have deen 


}growing larger and more insistent 


with the years, the problems that 
arise out of the presence in this 
country of Orientals that are more 
American than Oriental. The au- 
thor, who is now president of the 


: Chicago Theological Seminary, has 


had ample opportunity to study the 
conditions out of which the prob- 
lem grows, for as a young minister 
his parishes in various parts of 
California and in Hawaii included 
Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiians and 


, | Filipinos, and he has since traveled 


widely in the Orient. His back- 
ground of observation and study of 
Pacific economic, political and 
racial questions is attested by the 
fact that he was a member of the 
committee out of which grew the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. One 
can reasonably expect something 
worth while on the subject of 
which he writes here from the pen 
of a man who has thus been, 
through so many years, in intimate 
contact with a social problem that 
is distinctively our own. 

Mr. Palmer says that his book is 
“an informal but very realistic ef- 
fort to see beyond race differences 
to those universal human traits and 
problems, those common emotions, 
needs and aspirations, the recogni- 





tion of which alone can make us un- 


his long chapter on conditions there 


he cites many cogent instances of' 


such unprejudiced cooperation. 

In his chapters on the Oriental 
races in continental America he goes 
back to the early comers and pic- 
tures the developments that have 
taken place in their relations with 
Americans and in the attitude to- 
ward them of our own people. He 
notes that- scientific observers re- 
port adjustments toward the Amer- 
ican type, both physical and mental, 
such as that Japanese boys grow 
taller and longer of leg than their 
parents, that there are changes in 
eyelids and eyelashes and a note- 
worthy difference in the shape of 


the mouth and the general open-}_ 


pmness and responsiveness of the 
courttenance . 


The author would like to see a 
recognition ‘‘by an enlightened and 
intelligent American opinion” that 
these young Orientals are a new 
type that is more American than 
Oriental in its character, and in his 
final chapter he tells what the 
church can do to help develop this 
friendly feeling and do away 
the old prejudices. g 


Public Opinion 
4 REFERENCE GUIDE TO THE 
STUDY OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
By Harwood L. Childs. Preface 
By Edward L. Bernays. 105 pp. 
Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. $2. 
ERE for the first time appears 
a working bibliography and 
a study course of the whole 
subject of public opinion, including 
its nature, formation and manage- 
ment. It is compiled by Harwood 


lished course in opinion manage- 
ment. The bibliography is spon- 
sored by that university’s School of 
Public and International Affairs. 
The course of study as outlined 
here formulates a thorough and 
scientific examination of public 
opinion and its management. There 
is a searching inquiry into what 
public opinion is which shows that 
those who have endeavored to de- 
fine and explain its nature have 
differed in their viewpoints and 
their conclusions and out of them 
an attempt is made to ffame a 
working definition. Other lecture 
subjects relates to opinion manage- 
ment, the instruments of opinion 
dissemination, official propaganda, 
factors conditioning the manage- 


( Continued on Page 19) 








Deep-Sea 


THE HISPANIOLA TREASURE. 
Cyrus H. Karraker. With 


adelphia Press. $2. 

OES a combination of academic 

scholarship and the search for 

the deep-sea treasure of Span- 
ish galleons wrecked off stormy 
coasts seem too fantastic to be real? 
Nevertheless, here it is, with the 
scholarship giving a curious tang to 
the tale of treasure wrecks and the 
romance and adventure of the 
search for treasure trove flooding 
with exotic color the sober and 


erary offspring, and even to derive 
from it a sly amusement, for he be- 
gins his preface by explaining that 
he “came upon the romantic sub- 





‘Treasure 


the region and about the rules and 
customs such quests in their rela- 
tion to the rights of-the King, and 


tember, 1686, more than forty years 


bers of the nobility and men of 
wealth. In the following January, 
after the expedition had been for 
more than a month cruising about 
in the region where the wreck was 
supposed to lie, Captain Phips sent 
one of his smaller vessels with three 
divers to search carefully among 
the reefs and one day, at evening, 
when the small boat was returning 
as unsuccessful as usual, a diver 
saw a ‘‘sea feather,”’ a coral plant 
of large vine-chaped leaves veined 
with pale red, of such beauty that 
he went down after it—and found 
that it grew out of the decks of the 
treasure ship. 

They found pieces of eight, bars 
and cakes of silver and gold, plate, 
jewels, silver bullion, ingots of gold, 
and presently hurried back to Eng- 
land with a hoard whose total value 
was estimated at £200,000. In a 
short time a swarm of ships had 
gathered over the site and later ex- 
peditions from England suffered 
loss and disappointment. But Cap- 
tain Phips won riches, medals, royal 


companies and wreck-recovery proj- 
ects to which the author devotes a 





final chapter. 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE WISE MEN OF 19347 successful business men 





are finding that they can shake off the high nervous tension of business hours, take their minds off 
cares and problems, and obtain refreshing recreation by reading well written, completely absorbing 
mystery and adyenture stories. To provide business men with such reading matter we announce 


the publication of:— 


, 
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For your health’s sake—for your 
job’s sake, learn the secret of 
many famous men who refresh 
their minds with exciting g books 
like these. 


Every one is, of necessity, sticking to his 
job these days. Long vacations are out of 
the question for most business people. 
But many of the country’s foremost men in 
various fields of activity—supreme court jus- 
tices, government officials, bankers, lawyers, 
factory managers, merchants, ministers 
— have found that they can obtain 
forgetfulness of cares and anxieties and - 
relaxation from their ever active, high 
pressure occupations through thé 
reading of lively, entertaining masculine 
books of adventure and mystery. They have dis- 
covered that exciting reading completely re- 
leases the mind from the tense nervous strain 
of the day and brings about the relaxation 
necessary. These men have found the way. And 
now you, too, can follow their methods. 








THE TIRED 
BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 


has been specially prepared to provide the 
utmost in relaxation, recreation and enjoy- 
ment for men. 


A Board of highly trained Editors has combed 
the fiction markets of America and England to- 
obtain a group of the best written, most inge- 
nious and most exciting books to be had. 
Some of the authors are well known names, 
some are “dark horses” appearing for the first 
time in the field, but each has contributed an 
unusual book to make up what is the first 
group of recreational books ever assembied in 
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a To Get 


The TIRED BUSINESS MAN’S 


LIBRARY 


Leading booksellers all over America are now featuring this lib 

Step into any good-boo! mo 
Be wen Or, Tee ee a a ee 

mail. These books erchants, Bankers, Lawyers, 

Doctors, Ministers, Office Workers, every business man. You may 

buy one at a time, or five at a time, but if you are wise, you will get 

the complete sary of varied and 

that make you feel 

World Flyer, Scotland Yard and the best of the amateur sleuths all 

rolled into one. 


The Set $30.00 Groups of five $10.00 Each book, $2.00 


kstore arid ask one of the sales people to 


are for all men: M 


well stories — stories 
e Sherlock Senos * Rome Sarre a Round the 





this way to give pleasure and entertainment 





and afford relaxation to the Tired Business Man. 


(Please mention this paper when ordering.) 


TIRED BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 


of ADVENTURE, DETECTIVE and MYSTERY Novels 































































D. APPLETON- CENTURY COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








In this Alphabetical Year 
we present the T. B. M. L. 


1. THE READY BLADE, by 4 Edwards Chapman 
A lively story of old England, in the days whea knights were bold... 


2. SCRAMBLED YEGGS, by Octevus Rey Cohen . 
fhe eplene Sevcivg Feo Fiseet. tet. nat epgncenty daw pad, 

3. CRIME AT COBB'S HOUSE, by by Herbert Corey 
meet pane a sttey shqut a series of sseedere lo the fechlonstte 


4. THUNDER IN THE WEST, by Robert Crane 


ER Ne he Re ae as heaosthapaatnrarecttan 
5. MURDER peerage tee 


”iake smmoel aringf New Voce ma lonly eared com 
6. ae PLEASURE CRUISE MYSTERY, 


age ee = a pleasure cruise—with & surprising solution. 


7. OUT OF THE DARK, by George Gibbs 
The gaeerdies mystery of a young girl found starving, and 


8. INSPECTOR HIGGINS SEES IT THROUGH, 
Freeman 


10. DEATH AND AND THE DOWAGER, by Beraand Heber 


iL. MURDER IN DER IN CHURCH, ty 


Ranh srk spay 
sss sntcr teres Rais es 


12. THE KING IN CHECK, by 
A etry ry nd ln ip Nee fan wi ie es charac 


13. SMASH AND GRAB, by Clifton Robbins 
Smash the jeweletr’s window! Grab dismonds! The chase is on! 
14. SHADOWS, by Morence Ryerses and Colle Clements 
A curlow ond absorbing tale of murder in Hollywood during the 


‘2, CD A ee 


A western story with a fine my r thook 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 


BOOKS 
TWILIGHT IN THE 





HOLY WEDNESDAY 
By Manuel Galvez. A remarkable 
literary performance by one of South 
i famous 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 
“Dusk at THE Grovs.” Samuel 
Rogers. (Little, Brown.) Au- 
“Lust vor ‘Lirs.” Irving Stone. 
a, Green.) Septem- 
ag Cansaz.”’ Alfred Neu- 
mann. (Knopf.) September. 
“Tur Gotpgen Srixs.” Floyd Dell. 
(Farrar & Rinehart.) Sep- 
tember. 
‘‘MorHzr or Fivs."" Henrietta Les- 
pent (Minton, Balch.) Septem- 
——— —— or — 
iam Maxwell. (Harper.) 
September 


NON-FICTION 


“Omar Kuarram: A Lirs."’ .Har- 
old Lamb. (Doubleday, Do- 


ran.) September. 

“Lirrnze Era In Onp Rossi.” 
Trina Skariatina. (Bobbs-Mer- 
ri.) September. 

“Sea Langs: Man’s Conquest oF 
THE OcgaNns.”" Martin D. 8te- 
vers. (Putnani’s.) September. 

“BENJAMIN RusH, PHYSICIAN AND 
Crrizsn.’"” Nathan G. Good- 
man. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press.) September. 

“My Cousin, F. 
FrorD,.”’ 











INCE he is a writer of detec- 


quite naturally, interested in 
murder, and he has been 
making some calculations based on 
crime statistics. He estimates that 
there are. 250,000 murderers at 
large in this country and that 
there are 300,000 men and women 
who will, at some time in the 
future, commit murder. From this 


$2.00 | last estimate he deduces that there 











A MUST BOOK IF 
YOURE UNDER 50 
- « « DANGEROUS 
IF YOU'RE OLDER 


LONG 


by JOSEPHINE 
LAWRENCE 


Read this novel of pa- 
rents and their children! 


60th Thousand 


$2.50 af becksteres, STOKES 











THE POET’S LOG 


are at least 300,000 persons who 
will meet death by murder. It is 
different in England, according to 
Mr. Wallis, for there most of the 
murders are betw the of 
mystery novels, while in this coun- 
try the mystery story writers can- 
not possibly keep up with those 
who do their killing with lethal 
weapons. Mr. Wallis, who is doing 





his bit to even up the score for the 


writing fraternity, will have a new 
mystery yarn, “The Woman He 
Chose,”’ out in August. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. are the publishers. 


Vincent Van Gogh, the painter, 
is the hero of Irving Stone’s forth- 


The outstanding book on the Au- 
gust list of Little, Brown & Co. 
will be the Atlantic Prize novel, 
“Dusk at the Grove,’’ by Samuel 
Rogers. It is scheduled for Aug. 
24. In September this firm will 
issue Bernard DeVoto’s new novel, 
“We 
“Winding Road,"’ another novel by 





tive stories; J. H. Wallis is;} 


Books and Authors | 


mont during the depression. Mr. 
Merrick, whose ‘‘True North,” thé 








Daily Needs: Selections for Every 
Day in the Year.’’ In this book her 
method was to head each page with 
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w= NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


‘*This is the first time the old South 
has reaily been alive since it fell.’ 


So 











































Red | 


the new novel by . 
Stark Young 


Author of “Heaven Trees,” etc. 


“The book is superb. There has never been 
a novel of the South in the Civil War that 

can compare with it. Every character is 
alive and of full stature, yet none is magni- 
fied beyond natural proportions. And the 
background is woven of light and dusk — 
| -an-artistic triumph.” ELLEN GLASGOW. 

$2.50- 


Pirate Junk 
Five Months Captivity with 
Manchurian “Bandits 


by Clifford Johnson 


“It has an epic quality....A 
gallant story told simply and 
authentically. ... An exciting 
} book, worth reading.’’—Lewis 
Gannett in The New York 

Herald Tribune. 
Illustrated. 


The Monkey’s Tail 
by Rebecca Scarlett 


Wise, ‘“‘almost ugly,’ altogether fascinating. 
Sandra Ladd knew that she was an alien in a 
world made by men for men. Could she make 
her natural self at home in this man’s world? 
This is the story of her four years’ experiment 
in happiness. $2.50 





$2.50 





Red Thunder 
by Roy S. Durstine | | 


An American business man describes his experiences in 
Soviet Russia, Germany, and Vienne. 


“Refreshingly different."-—New York Sun. 


The Saga of the Comstock 
Lode by Geo. D. Lyman 


More excitement than you can shake a stick at. An epic of 
the West in bonanza days. Illustrated. $3.50 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





$2.00 







































The Air Menace 


Editor, The New York Times Book Review: 

Although a diligent reader of THE 
Times and especially of the Book 
Review, until yesterday the present 
writer happened to miss the three 
letters printed on June 24 com- 
plaining of his review of Elvira K. 
Fradkin’s book ‘““‘The Air Menace 
and the Answer.”’ 

After carefully reading Mrs. 
Fradkin’s book, I thought it value- 
less and said so. None of the three 
letter writers argues against any of 
my conclusions; all confine them- 
selves to emotional and ill-informed 
denunciations of my humble self. 

Carrie Chapman Catt said that 
my review seemed “‘inspired by * * * 
an angry, militaristic mind,’’ and 
would ‘‘invite the believers in peace 
and in war to bring their contro- 
versy into the Book Section.” Pass- 
ing over the gratuitous assumption 
contained in the words “angry” 
and ‘“‘militaristic,’’ let us pause fora 
moment over the verbal jewel ‘‘the 
believers in peace and in war.’’ Does 
one believe in the sun at 90 in the 
shade, or in the frost at 20 below 
zero? Are doctors wicked because 
they believe in the existence of dis- 
eases and sometimes treat them 
drastically? Mrs. Catt seems to 
believe that social diseases — of 
which war is a part—can be wiped 
out either by ignoring their exist- 
ence or by loudly denouncing those 
who recognize the fact of that ex- 
istence, much like Indian medicine 
men who sought to cure the ills that 
flesh is heir to by shouting loudly 
and beating drums. When Mrs. 
Catt. and the other women paci- 
fists will study war not emotionally 
but rationally, as doctors study dis- 


‘ ease, noting the case histories and 


the various treatments more or less 
successfully used in the past, then 
they may help us to get somewhere. 
But not before. 

Mr. Louis K.. Comstock, presi- 
dent. of the Merchants Association 
of New York, does me the unde- 
served honor of calling me “a mili- 
tary man’’ and then suggests that 
such a man “is not perhaps tie 
best sort of critic to review a book 
written in the interest of civilian 
populations.’"’ What in the name of 
reason and common sense does he 
think the use of military men is if 
not to further the interests of the 
civilians who support them? He 
blames me for noting Mrsr Frad- 
kin’s error in calling the French 75 
a siege gun. If I wrote a book on 
dogs and called a fox terrier a 
Great Dane, would he think me a 
good judge of dog breeding? He 
also suggests that I did not under- 
stand what Mrs. Fradkin was say- 
ing, a point to which I will pres- 
ently return. 

Professor James T. Shotwell for- 
gets for a moment the urbanity and 
courtesy which have endeared him 
to his many friends in order to 
abuse both my review of Mrs. 
Fradkin’s book and my own re- 
cently published book “Can We 
Limit War?’’ saying that I put the 
only hope for peace ‘‘in the rever- 
sion to the world of Dante or the 
scholastic theologians.’”” He then 
gees on to call me an “obscuran- 
tist.". I respectfully submit that 
such stuff is unworthy of a man of 
his calibre. 

If he will do me the honor of 
reading ‘‘Can We Limit War?” with 
just a little more attention than 


_ hitherto, he will find that I have 


analyzed not only the Medieval and 
Imperial Roman limitations of war 
but also that limitation which the 
world owed to the eighteenth cen- 
tury aristocracies. If it be ob- 
scurantist to point out that today 
there is neither any divine Roman 
Emperor nor humanist international 
aristocracy, whereas there is such 
a thing as the Christian faith, then 
I am an obscurantist. Should he be- 
lieve a reunited Christian church 
could do nothing to heal the pres- 
ent curse of international and inter- 
class war, then one can only won- 
der at such an opinion in such\a 
man. 

In conclusion, the issue between 


my insignificant self and the angry 





supporters of Mrs. Fradkin is very 
simple. They believe that air fright- 
fulness will be so overwhelmingly 
effective as to its 
political disadvantages, i. e., the 
anger of neutrals. 

The present writer in the course 
of his duties in France in 1918 had 
to investigate closely the results of 
air ‘bombing in casualties and de- 
struction. Those results were as- 
tonishingly small, insignificant in 
comparison with the air effort. Al- 
though planes, bombs and poison 
gas have somewhat improved, their 
inherent weakness as weapons re- 
mains; meanwhile the counter-de- 
vices against air raiding have also 
improved. Had Germany fought 
fairly, had she neither invaded 
Belgium nor waged unrestricted 
submarine warfare she would have 
had neither Britain nor the United 
States against her, and she would 
have won the war. In her case 
frightfulness certainly did not pay. 
Mrs. Fradkin’s other thesis is 
that of salvation by the League of 
Nations, but since that unhappy in- 
stitution is today thoroughly dis- 
credited, further discussion would 
be superfluous. Obviously, the pres- 
ent writer had nothing to do with 
its ted and humiliating de- 
feats r Corfu, Vilna, German re- 





Bditor, The New York Témes Book Review: 
The following statements by ex- 
perts in their respective fields are 


/submitted in answer to the review 


of my book, ‘“‘The Air Menace and 
the Answer,” 








Letters to the Editor. 


its the 


facts, and, best of all, poin' 
of the most 


way toward a solution 


should feel 


being 





It seems to me that this is an | much could be accomplished by 
ely book in view | diverting the thoughts of men 
of the flood of ‘“‘scare’’ literature. from political quarrels and per- 
books and pamphlets and news- | sonal ambitions which are lead- 
paper articles on war a SS eo .”'—Re- 
pror fame gre Bosse gees ten Kohut, mt, World 
portan ve an autho ive, eS ee 
well-documented like this at ee . Fradkin has made a note- 
the present time. I was particu- | worthy contribution to the lam- 
fact that | entably sparse literature on this 
war many of the most | subject. I am especially delighted 
terrible ideas did not work out | by the manner in which she uses 
when tried at the front. Mustard | authoritative documents as her 
thought to be quite futile | source material, thus making the 
when first observed at the front. | militarists prove conclusively 
So it appeared that actual trial | their tragic case. By pointing 
under war conditions was essen- | out the potentialities of military 
to establish just how good or | aviation and chemical warfare, 
ee a ee she has placed the responsibility 
that are a remedy squarely 
persion ba taldiaen-aer ibe bouts low-cltionne’ en 
by Mrs. Fradkin which gives re- | which all too soon may be sum- 
Hable information on sub- | moned as cannon fodder, owes 
ject.George A. Hulett, Profes- | wrs. Fradkin gratitude for so 
sor of Chemistry, Princeton Uni- | vividty the 
; Associate Editor, Jour- mate thie anes ee: ag 
nal of Physical Chemistry; Men* | portant, we can thank her for 
ber d the war of Ch suggesting ways by which we 
Warfare - can, if we act quickly enough, es- 
Those of us who are concerned | cape the air menace and its ter- 
with the problem of war have | rible consequences._James Fred- 
been waiting a long time for this | erick Green, President of the In- 
book, “The Air Menace and the Council on Interna- 
Answer,” is a real contribution to | tional peration. 
the literature in this field. It Exvma K. Frapkin, R. H. 
marshals an imposing array of , N. J. 
Where the Blues Began 
( Continued from Page 3) Far from being a purely dependent 
—— growth, parasitically clinging to the 
Mr. Crump won’t ‘low no ¢asy| white man’s culture, the Negro is 
riders here. 


I don’t care what Mr. Crump don’t 
low, i 

I’m gonna bar’l-house anyhow. 

Mr. Crump can go and catch his- 
self some air. 


“That tune,’ writes Lee, ‘‘was 
the vehicle which carried two to 
victory,’’ Crump and Handy ‘‘who 
rode on it from Beale Street to 


” 
. 


After the election, the title of the 


thought it worthless until finally 
it was purchased by T. C. Bennett, 
who made a small fortune from 
Handy’s piece. 

Yet for all of this information, 
interesting as it is, we still prefer 
the more objective features of the 
book. It is an illuminating picture 
of a civilization within a civiliza- 
tion that Georg’ W. Lee has drawn. 
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GERMANY ? 
Although itical analysis, this is 
dnaetin ce ifying and blood- © 
curdling documents the is ever likely 
to encounter. It sets down the baselines 
















HITLER 
OVER EUROPE 


By ERNST HENRI 





















ART? 


Thomas Craven, America’s foremost art 
critic, has taken the entire glamorous pan- 
orama of modern art, its men, its move- 
ments and its meaning, for his palette in 
creating this authoritative, fiery and excit- 
ing book. It is “unlaydownable” if you 
like either,art or good writing. $3.75 


MODERN ART 


: 35 BY THOMAS CRAVEN 


GENIUS? | 

If you haven's already read this great 
story your friends must have told you that 
it is just about the most authentic picture 
of genius ever penned, besides being a‘ 
vivid story of the dance and the glittering 
Russian Ballet in all its glory. Here is 
sufficient material for six novels, from five 
to seven solid hours of supreme beauty 
and tragedy. $3.75 


NIJINSKY 


By His Wife ROMOLA NIJINSKY . 
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Out of a little village on 
this i 


comes moving 
Maicolm Cowley calls “the 
have read about China,” 
William Soskin oe Be 
impassioned story.” It is 
China which sees that cout 

is going on within it 
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“A CHINESE 
TESTAMENT 


THE 
OF TAN: TOLD TO 


S. TRETIAK! Meotber of Rost, Chins” 





MODER 


S$? 
Reviewers everywhere have called this' 
book the This Side of Paradise hel pia 
it has completely awi 
of people, the New York “intellectuals” 
it describes, and has, although a first novel, 
definitely established Miss Slesinger as & 
major novelist. $2.50 


THE — 
UNPOSSESSED 


BY TESS SLESINGER 


A JOB? 


If nder 32, and intelligent, this 
is four book. Ie is the frst realistic effort 
to chart the pose 1929 weed of Jes, Ie 
discusses the ilities in 95 Ie 
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JOHN CLAIR MINOT in 
The Boston Herald says: 


John {2 
Erskine 


is in-a class by himself in the 
sparkle of his fiction. Bachelor- 
of Arts is a joy and a gem. It 
has gusto and vitality. And it 
has its tenderness and fine un- 
derstanding along with its fun. 


chelor 
-of Arts 


VW. $280 posss-sanant aa 
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HIGH PRIEST OF WAR 
by GUILES DAVENPORT 
So revealing that the oe 2s 
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FATHER COUGHLIN 
says 
“This pamphlet . . . is deserv- 
ing of wide distribution.” 
“WHAT IS SOUND MONEY?” 
by Jemes H. R. Cromwell 


At All Department Stores, 95 
News Stands end Book Stores © 


Or Suite $30, Chrysler Bidg., New York 
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larly unfortunate in that he is more 
successful in carrying on with the 
work that is assigned to him than 
in attracting the favorable atten- 
tion of his superiors. He is not in 
the least like his immediate su- 
perior, Inspector Carter, who is 
well aware of the value of publicity 
and who has no scruples about ac- 
fepting credit that should go to 
his assistant. Carter regards Bell 
as a mere plodder who does now 
and then run up against facts that 
have escaped the notice of the in- 
spector, but who is woefully lack- 
ing in initiative. But the sergeant 
knows his place too well to usurp 
the initiative when he is acting un- 
der the orders of one of higher 
rank than himself. All of which 
explains why Carter is always glad 
to have Bell assigned to assist him, 
but not why Bell somehow retains 
a certain affectionate loyalty 
toward his chief. 

The present story begins with the 
report of the theft of a bottle of 
prussic acid from the office of a 
physician. While investigating this 
case, Carter and Bell come upon 
the body of a man who has been 
murdered, but not with . prussic 
acid. And yet there seems to be a 
connection between the two crimes. 
Carter thinks he knows What the 
connection is, but he keeps his 
knowledge to himself. Then Carter 
disappears, and Bell is left to carry 
on by himself, but with no author- 
ity to do anything but ‘poke 
around,’’ as he expresses it. He 
does this to such good purpose that 
presently, rather to his own amiaze- 
ment, he has the mystery all neatly 
solved. And since it has been a 
most peculiarly baffling mystery, 
fhe powers that be at Scotland 
Yard are compelled to admit that 
Bell is not such a fool as some 
persons had thought. Bell is one 
of the most human and engaging 
detectives that it has been our good 
fortune to encounter. 





DeatH IN THE Quarry. By G: D. H. 
and Margaret Cole. 312 pp. New 
an Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Because an amateur detective 
has a fancy for puzzling things out 
for himself, a deliberately planned 
murder is accepted as an accident, 
and the case is considered closed. 
But Everard Blatchington, the 
amateur sleuth, has in his posses 
sion two bits of evidence which 
cast a doubt on the correctness of 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury, 
and the time comes when Blatch- 
ington feels that it is his duty to 
tell his suspicions to some one in 
authority. He goes to his friend, 
Superintendent Wilson of Scotland 
Yard, shows him the evidence and 
is properly rebuked for having 
withheld it so long. Wilson takes 
immediate steps to discover 
whether there can be any other ex- 
planation than the obvious one for 
the death in the quarry, but for a 
long time his efforts are unsuccess- 
ful. The murderer has covered up 
his tracks so carefully that there 
seems to be no hope of fastening 
the crime upon him. Even when 
Wilson is sure that he has the com- 
plete solution of the mystery, he is 
still at a loss for evidence suffi- 
cient to convict the murderer. 





New Mystery Stories 


@ newspaper columnist are among 
the principal characters. The rdéle 
of deteetive is played by a retired 
colonel of the United States Army, 
who is affiliated in a consulting 
capacity with the police. It is 
Colonel Primrose, assisted by his 
faithful retainer, Sergeant Buck, 
who discovers who killed Senator 
Greer and subsequently strangled 
the only person who might have 
told what happened on that fatal 
night. The police are completely 


is Colonel Primrose, for the case 
is pretty well cluttered up with 
misleading testimony and false 
alibis. Some of the people involved 
are lying in order to shield either 
themselves or others, and while the 
finger of suspicion points to one 
person after another, there is not 
sufficient evidence to justify an 
arrest. In the end Colonel Prim- 
rose is forced to round the suspects 
up and stage a little drama in order 
to make the guilty man betray him- 
self. It is an ancient device, but 
the author has handled it with con- 
siderable ingenuity. ‘“The Strangied 

Witness” is certain to keep the 

reader guessing until the very end, 

and he is almost sure to guess 

wrong. , 

Our Wsnt tHe Taper. By R. C. 
Ashby. 320 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2. 

Psyehic experiences play a large 

part in this strange tale of the 
Welsh mountain country. Some of 
the psychic phenomena can be, and 
are, explained away; others must 
be taken at their face value, and 
they are convincing enough to 
make one almost believe that the 
spirits of the dead do, upon occa- 
sion, revisit the scenes of their 
earthly existence. The scene is an 
old house, used for the time being 
as a rectory, and the ruins of an 
ancient monastery. The characters 
include the rector and his family, 
an American Rhodes scholar who 
is a friend of the rector’s son, a 
German scientist, and several mem- 
bers of a London gang of crimi- 
nals. The monastery ruins are re- 
puted to be haunted by the ghosts 
of the monks who were massacred 
there during the conquest of Wales 
by England. 

Taliessin Winyatt, the Rhodes 

scholar, whose name bears witness 

to his Welsh ancestry, decides to 





ern cake of rose geranium soap. 
monastery up with the disappear- 


this is but the beginning of a séries 
of strange happenings that thor- 


side as well. The soap saleéman 
reappears, complete with his bag of 
samples, and talks to Tal Winyatt. 
Another ghost appears in the rec- 
tory and is seen by the reétor’s 
sistér-in-law, a spinster with liter- 
ary tendencies, who has no idea 
what a thrilling experience she is 
having until it is all over. Inter- 
woven with these supernatural visi- 
tations is a story of murder and 
other crimes which might have 
gone unsuspected had the dead re- 
mained in their graves. Either as 
a ghost story or as a murder mys- 
tery, ‘Out Went the Taper” is dis- 
tinctly worth while. 








baffled, and so, in the beginning, | 















































































explore the ruins, and his first dis-| © 
covery after his entry into a vault| @ 
which is believed to have been/| 4% 
closed for 600 years is a very mod- 


ance, twelve years earlier, of a/ i 
traveling salesman, no trace of]: 
whom has ever been found. And]: 


oughly mystify the rectory house- ‘ 
hold and the rest of the country | 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and melodrama it would be hard to 
match. Comes to a port in the 
South Seas, adventure bent, young 


crawling 

sale for @ song by its povertahed 
owner, buys it and, covertly en- 
couraged by Challoner, a smooth, 
ruthless crook, also a small schoon- 
er, complete with captain and ruf- 
fianly crew. The vessel has be- 
longed to a drunken hercules, one 
Burlock, an outcast, who believes 
he had killed a man many years 
earlier and through that ill-ground- 
ed delusion has since been barbar- 
ously exploited by the lies of Chal- 
loner. 

Burlock ships aboard the schooner 
as a stowaway, discloses his pres- 
ence to Tremaine when they are 
far out at sea, and, to his wrathful 
amazement, hears for the first time 
that he is actually innocent of the 
crime by which Challoner, with con- 
tant threat of the law, has ruined 


punished, and she winds up her wild 
—? ba and happily mar- 


ibis by Appointment’ is 
light, irresponsible and amusing, so 
there’s. no need to worry about its 
implausibilities. Cynthia’s practi 
cal, hedonistic viewpoint on life is 
splendidly consistent and very en- 
ystatting. 


Riviera Sophisticates 
Se ee BLUES. By 
Yvonne 249 Fane 8 a New 
York: Vanouea teats $2. 
Mediterranean Coast of 
France has a great reputation 
as an ideal spot for idling. As 
a happy setting for lightly humor- 
ous novels, it enjoys equal popu- 
larity. At Bandeville, Yvonne 
Cloud has gathered together a 
group of English sophisticates who 
ride their various hobbies but really 
don’t believe in anything except 
the exchange, ‘‘which they sup- 
posed was something one had in 
France which was in one’s favor."’ 
And even that, in the end, lets 
them down. 

Josephine, a pretty former shop 
girl, late of the brassiére depart- 
ment, is the storm centre. Her two 
lovers battle mildly for her favors, 
sometimes one winning, sometimes 


: | the other. Timothy Tole, otherwise 


hem intent upon seizing the island 
for his own. The story aroused our 
hopes that in future Mr. Gregory 
il return to his familiar domain 
: Josten teagan where he has 
* enjoyed so creditable and well- 

d a popularity. 


Light and Amusing 
DUCHESS BY APPOINTMENT. 
By Lady Mary Cameron. 287 pp. 
oad York: Alfred H. King, Inc. 
8 the title subtly implies, thia| 
A is a story of the princess-for- 
ssid type. Beautiful Cynthia 


impress her New York friends Mrs. 
Blotz asks Lily Le Breton, an 
nt for high-class models, to pro- 

de her with a Russian princess as 
of honor for her dinner. But 

Le Breton, having no Russian 

her list, talks Mrs. Blotz 

of tt idea. Russian prin- 

ce , she says, “are as common 
as gooseberries. Practically any 
one can get a Romanoff for dinner 
any time. They’re all over the 
place and they’re always hungry. 
But an English duchess! No, 
ima’am!” So Cynthia gets the job. 
After a highly successful début at 
ithe Biotz party, Cynthia decides it 
‘will be fun to keep right on being 
the Duchess of Flamboro. She buys 
lovely clothes and charges them. 
She is invited to parties. She gives 
interviews to society reporters. She 
signs testimonials for cosmetics, for 
ia cash consideration. She plans a 
her 


thy marriage, jettisoning 
old friend Pete Bradley, a $40-e- 
week reporter. She imagines a 
yacht for herself, the Fiamboro 
Castle; and Mike Rizzi, a bootleg- 
ger, hands over to her that very 

ch ready for a West Indies 
cruise. It all works.out_admirably. 


attacked her like a vaudeville ac- 
tor.” Then Lily Le Breton black- 
maiis her mercilessly, insisting on 

going fifty-fifty on Cynthia’s profits. 





Mothy, brought her with him to 
Bandeville. He has money and an 
antiquarian interest in music. He 
is fiftyish—a gentleman whose reg- 
ular habits have had time to leave 
their mark. Josephine finds him 
reliable but dull, and often flits 
down the hill from his Villa Pales- 
trina to the Bohemian ménage of 
James Piquet. This irresponsible 
young man has ideas about psycho- 
analysis but no money. Dodging 
creditors is his real business in life. 
He and his friends have rented a 
house on very modest terms with 
the understanding that they will 
look after the owner’s dog, Gypsy. 
This proves a bigger problem than 


. | they had foreseen. Gypsy is con- 


tinually falling afoul of the law, 
betraying lovers’ meetings, making 
people miss trains, or getting him- 
self lost. He is constantly mixed 
up in the plot and comes to no good 
end. 

“Mediterranean JBlues’’ aims 
frankly to amuse. It’s a rather 
rough story smoothly told. It is 
very knowing, very smart, very 
ironical. The author has a habit of 
withdrawing to the sidelines and 
wittily, skeptically, chaffing her 
characters about their abundant 
foibles. Critics in England, where 
the book was first published, found 
it shockingly funny, “a thoroughly 
entertaining piece of raffish story- 
telling.”” To an American reviewer 
it is funny in spots, generally en- 
tertaining in the young English 
manner, with just a taint of smug- 
ness about it. 


A Superior Western 


SILVER mae. By Dane Coolidge. 
255 i Dut- 


Bay 
FERs 


i" 


who induced the two English 
his Navajo 


Hopi land 
‘6 Dance of 


and his troopers 





of the best Westerns of the year. 


A Southern Girl 


BLUE MARIGOLDS. By Helen 
oppin: 


for. To top that, “Blue Marigold” 
is a happily readable romance, un- 
spoiled by too much sugar. And 
Mary Lane Adams has three eli- 
gible suitors who are all kept con- 
veniently dangling till the story is 
almost over. 

When the depression strikes, the 
Adamses leave the old home in the 
South and come to a cheap, rented 
double house in Washington. There 
are Mary Lane, her older sister 
Gerland, and their father, who is 
crippled with arthritis. Garland, 
whose soldier-husband had been 
killed in the war, keeps house for 
the three, and Mary Lane has 4 
hard-working but happy time in 
the shop of an interior decorator 


wife is in Reno getting a divorce. 

Mary Lane, busily planning red 
dining-rooms and blue-marigold bed- 
rooms, meets Gaines Manning in 
his home setting. She soon stops 
thinking about Victor, the negliect- 
ful lover in the South, and is happy 
to see a second suitor devoting 
himself to Garland. When Gaines 
tells Mary Lane he loves her, it 
seems providential that she should 
have had a free hand in arranging 
the little house She will live in with 
Gaines. But there are still a lot 
of troubles in store for Mary Lane. 
She loses the pretty rambling 
house, but she finally gets the man 
she loves. 

Part of her difficulties arise from 











***Rivers .Glide On’ is more like ‘Soundings’ than 
any book Mr. Gitbs has written since that best seller. 2 
—New York World-Telegram. 


“Each character reacts in accordance with his or her - 
own nature. . . Readers of A. Hamilton Gibbe will 
find this one of his most engrossing novels.” 
—New, York Herald Tribune. 


“He lays an enchantment upon us so that <fot) the 
space of time we are reading we actually seem to liye 
among his charactets.’’—The Basten Transcript. 


Second large printing. $2.50 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY © 








“It makes one resent laying it down 
even for food and drink or 
ling tobacco.”’. —Christopher M 


“Tl take my oath that the year 
has not produced anything more 
exciting, more consistently read- 
able.”—Herschel Brickell. _ 


“One of those thoroughly first class 
thrillers that are so rare in litera- 
ture.”—Fanny Butcher. 


“Miss Steen writes as a man, without 
squeamishness.” — Lewis Gannett. 


MATADOR 


MARGUERITE STEEN’S 
Great Novel of a Spanish Family 


Now in its 45th THOUSAND! 
$2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





Compelled to marry an unknown woman, he 
finds her to be the girl he loves—but a spy in 
Napoleon III's Secret Police! A novel of thrilis 
with the most adventurous characters 




















) $2.- 46 AB Bookstores VANGUARD - 160 Fifth Ave... ¥. 
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seven foot devil whose 
ciousness him 
King Cobra? Could the 
glishman, Major Colin % 
out and save Diana from this beard- 
ed horror—when eight other Brit- 
ish officers had never —— A fj 
gaspingly exciting story 

ping, a al None in I | 
which will leave ay breathless. As | 
” _ . (LIPPINCOTT) 


CHANNING 'S | IN NG $ 


WINS $25,000! 


But Sweepstakes Winner 
Finds Money Not Everything! 


Kenya, AFRICA— 
© Richenda Peterson, 
recent winner of a 
Hospital Sweep- 
4) stakes prize and 
bride of Brett Fair- 
ways, famous ex- 
plorer, has found that 
money does not an- 
swer all her prob- 
nicurnpa retsason' §=6lems. She is being 
held prisoner by her husband, for a 
certain reason, in an unlocated jungle 
camp. Her life is believed in danger. 
Florence Riddell has written a strange 
new story of passion unfettered by the 
restraints of civilization. 
READ (Lippincott, $2) 
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Notes 


By PHILIP BROOKS 

AROLINE NORTON is re- 
membered today, if ever so 
faintly, as the author of 
“Bingen on the Rhine’ and 
‘Juanita,”’ and as the inspiration of 
Meredith’s most popular novel, 
“Diana of the Crossways.” But 
that she was also a brilliant con- 
versationalist, a famous beauty, a 
vigorous pamphleteer in the cause 
of social] reform and the storm cen- 
tre of more than one cause célébre, 
has been virtually forgotten. ‘“The 
Life of Caroline Norton,” an excel- 
lent account by Jane Gray Perkins, 
was published in 1909. Reading her 
fascinating story, one becomes con- 
vinced that this high-spirited and 
attractive woman was born out of 
time, and that she surely would 
have been better appreciated in a 
less Victorian age. ‘Some Unre- 
corded Letters of Caroline Norton 
in the Altschul Collection of the 
Yale University. Library’ has just 
been printed for private distribu- 


‘} tion in an edition of seventy-five 


copies by D. B. Updike at the Mer- 
rymount Press. This volume is in- 
tended as a supplement to the cata- 
logue of the Meredith Library at 
Yale which was published three 
years ago. 

Bertha Coolidge, who compiled 
the Meredith catalogue as well as 
the present record, is an editor who 
does not take the title of her book 
too literally. It is, accordingly, not 
merely a first printing of hitherto 
unpublished letters. Sensing the 
dramatic quality of Mrs. Norton’s 
tempestuous career, Miss Coolidge 
has made the slender sheaf of her 
letters the basis of a new and 
highly satisfactory appraisal of her 
heroine. She has done her job so 
well and made her story so inter- 
esting that it is a pity that the edi- 
tion should be so strictly limited. 

ees 

ANY of the letters are. un- 

dated, some are not even 

addressed. In — identifying 
names and references as com- 
pletely as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, Miss Coolidge is sen- 
sible of the limited importance of 
the text which emerges. But the 
letters have a significance which 
completely justifies the investiga- 
tion. “Even the shortest note 
brings Caroline Norton’s vivid per- 
sonality to mind, and in reading 
them one visualizes this sparkling, 
exotic woman in her little drawing 
room at Storey’s Gate, or later in 
Chesterfield Street, entertaining 
the most distinguished people in 
London; admired by the men; after 
the Melbourne trial, looked at a bit 
askance by the women; but to be 
reckoned with by all as an influ- 
ential and picturesque character of 
the day.” 
Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Sheri- 
dan, the granddaughter of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, was born in 
1808. The greater part of her life 
was unhappy owing to her tragic 
marriage at 19 to George Norton, 
younger brother of Lord Grantley. 
On their. return from their honey- 
moon he began hurling inkstands 
and law books at her. Her only 
weapon was her tongue, but it was 
probably equally effective. Norton 
proved himself obstinate, coarse, 
jealous and vindictive. She was 
high-spirited, impulsive, gay and 
witty and doomed to suffer from 
his brutality. Their differences led 
to a separation and the sensational 
suit by Norton in 1836, in which he 
named Lord Melbourne, then Prime 


sult of a political plot, caused more 
excitement than any since that of 
Queen Caroline. The fate of the 
Ministry depended upon the result 
and special couriers were said to 
have waited in readiness to carry 
the verdict to every court in Eu- 
rope.” The action came to an 
abrupt end when it was revealed 
that Norton had walked with his 


and the jury decided against him 





without leaving the box. This cele- 


wife to Lord Melbourne’s house, | read 


on Rare 


brated trial is known to have in- 
spired a part of Serjeant Buzfuz’s 
speech in the case of ‘‘Bardell v. | 
Pickwick,’’ which was treated along 
similar lines. The assistant coun- 
sel for Mrs. Norton had been 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, an intimate 
friend of Dickens, to whom ‘“‘Pick- 
wick” was dedicated. He is be 
lieved to have revised the trial 
scene for Dickens. 

Having won her suit, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, under the quaint English law 
of the time, found herself deprived 
of the custody of her children. She 
spent several years in frantic efforts 
to regain control of them. In an 
effort to have the matter discussed 
before Parliament, she had private- 
ly printed in 1837 a pamphlet called 
“The Separation of Mother and 
Child by the Law of ‘Custody of 
Infants,’ Considered.” Serjeant 
Talfourd introduced the Infant 
Custody: Bill, which was finally 
passed in 1839. It provided that 
children under 12 were to be acces- 
sible to both parents under proper 
conditions. Nearly twenty years 
later Mrs. Norton was again en- 
gaged in an energetic pamphlet 
campaign for reform when her hus- 
band refused to pay bills she had 
incurred long ago, and successfully 
defended her suit against him in 
another sensational and bitter trial. 


Books 


two pamphlets she published in this 
connection was instrumental in 
bringing about the 1857 amendment 
of the Divorce Law. 


ROM the various letters of Mrs. 
Norton printed here we gain 
considerable insight into her 
biography. The dignity of her atti- 
tude toward her troubles may be 
judged from a letter accompanying 
one of her Divorce Law pamphlets, 
in which she says: “It is by no 
means a mere personal justifica- 
tion. I scorn the idea of further 
justifying myself in these matters.”’ 
Elsewhere we see her as a frequent 
petitioner, and not always a suc- 
cessful one. But in any event her 
letters are usually spirited and 
charming and often good to read. 
Here is a fair sample from one 
addressed to Lord Conyngham: 
I hear of you very often, having 
struck up by way of variety an 
female 


signified that was 
in Parliament and that individ- 
uals might do what they pleased 





The logic of her arguments in the 





( Continued from Page 5) 


monitory Daisy, who reminded him 
in his forty-fifth year that it was 
time for him to settle down. Daisy 
would rear, bolt upright. Sir Wal-| 
ter would fall. Yet to Tom Purdie, 
Sir Walter’s Abbotsford factotum, 
Daisy was gentle as a lamb. Scott 
sold the prophetic steed, instead of 
building a temple to it. 

Walter Savage Landor’s invasion 
of Spain at the time of the revolt 
of her people against Napoleon; his 
raising of a troop of warriors and 
Cain; his wild sudden quarrel with 


he woke up to hear and completely 
misunderstand; his march into the 
Asturias and more rows; his ap- 
pointment as colonel in the Spanish 
Army, which he resigned when 
Ferdinand, that ‘“perjured and trai- 
torous King,” annulled the liberal 
Constitution: here is a choice and 
strange little epic of one to whose 
wrath that of Achilles was sugar. 
and water. One of the most truc- 


boiling. He was always looking for 
trouble. So healthful was the oceu- 
pation that he lived to be 90. 

The Greek Byroniad, so well told 
by Mr. Harold Nicolson, is well re- 
told by Mr. Hawkes. As a story it 
is the richest in incidents and char- 
acters in a volume whose only fault 
is that there isn’t more of it. 
Against the irresistible god Stupid- 
ity, Byron in his last fine impulse 
of generous action fought in vain. 
His favorite Suliotes were undis- 
ciplined, violent and mutinous ruf- 
fians. The Greek patriotic leaders 
were divided among themselves. 
Everything was disorganized. 
Everybody was quarreling. Every- 
thing went wrong. The polygiot 
gunners knew nothing about artil- 


tation to Byron, who chaffed him 
as he did many other fools and sub- 





Great Writers as Soldiers 


oe ee Se he eee ne ae 


unnotice- 

broad id teas te 
face and open, tape 

a firm oval chin; the nose larg- 

ish and well-shaped, with a mo- 


sitive upper lip. 
and romantic 

wore ill-cut nankeen overalls, a 

Ne pln dine Eve Be 

frogged and braided. a 

A few weeks ago we printed in 
this column a request from Ed- 
ward A. Oldham, 524 West 122d 
Street, New York City, for bi- 
ographical data concerning a North 
Carolina poet and former editor 
of The Literary Digest whose name 
we deciphered as John Henry Bone. 
Mr. Oldham ‘now informs us that 
the name should be Boner, instead 
of Bone. The moral is that proper 
names should always be typewritten 





In 1845 occurred the episode which 
again brought Mrs. Norton into the 
limelight and gave her so much un- 


the Cabinet decision to repeat the 
Corn Laws. Despite the emphatic 
denial of a member of the news- 
paper staff who was in a position 
to know the truth, the accusation 


the story by having his Diana re- 
veal a State secret. Meredith had 


‘intended it as-a viridication of Mrs. 


Norton, but so unsuccessful was 
the attempt that a note was added 
to the second edition pleading that 
“Diana’’ be read as fiction. 
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Author of “‘Across 
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an ancient and mysterious 








\ “ 
« “A Fascinating Book of Adventure, 
Discovery and Hairbreadth Escapes!”’ 
—The New York Times. 


ONQUEST 
of TIBET 


by SVEN HEDIN 


In this new book, the world-renowned explorer blazes even stranger 
trails—charts new territory on the map of the world—penetrates to _ 
the heart of a land forbidden to the white man! Rich in the lore of 


rece—packed 
ture—ea monumental record thet demanded the best of book- 
making ert—and received it. You will not only went to read it— 
you will want to own this book! 
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Latest 


Hlistory and Biography 
ENT. By Robert 
: G. P. Put- 
An observer’s ‘record of his Eu- 
ropean experiences, 1930-33. 
C0, BANDIT AND DICTATOR. By An- 


tonto Fierro Bianco. 
Hougnien Mifflin Company. $2. 


The story. of the reputed son of 

an Austrian Archduke, who be- 

came a dictator in Latin America. 

To be published July 31. 

+e ag THE MOST ANCIENT 
By V. Gordon Childs. vo. New 

Fone “DOA 


The Oriental prelude to European 


z! SCOTLAND OF OUR. FATHERS. By 
EB. 8. Haldane. 8vo. New York: D. 


A study of : nineteenth-century 
Scottish social life. 


FOLKS. wane Cog 
o New z a Se S eae, a, 
901 Lafayette Street. 


A genealogical and biographical 
record of somhe Southern families. 


Reminiscences of life in imperial 

China. 

PELEd. TCS ROWER: “is "laid 

Company. $7.50. 

This second volume the 

history on from 1919. 

: REBEL RAIDER. By Howard 
Indianapolis: Bobbe- 

> life of John Hunt Morgan. 

MIGUEL DE ot! ee 

Tomas. $Svo. Boston: Houghton -Miffiia 

Company. $3. 

A biography, translated-from the 


AND CANADA BE- 
> William 


A historical romance of ‘medieval 
Engiand. 

CR [BLED YEGGS. By Octavus Roy 
Cohen. i2mo. New York: D. Appieton- 
Century. $2. "i 
A mystery story. 

EFY THE FOUL FIEND, or The Misad- 


ventures of a Heart. John Collier. 
12mo. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


A satire on the post-war worid. 
To be published July 30. 

a5 AT COBB’S HOUSE. By Herbert 
Sz, New York: D. Appieten- 


A mystery story. 
: DER IN THE WEST. By 
Grane timo. New York: D. Applets 


A Western story. 

DEF BRLOW WALL GTREET. By 
Roger Delancey. = New York: D. 
Appileton-Century. 

A mayetary sory. 
PLEASURE CRUISE MYSTERY. By 


Robin Forsythe. New York: D. 
ips tauy. = 


A murder mystery. 


UT OF THE DARK. By George 
a D. ‘Rppicton-Ceatury. 


A mystery story. 
Sere Etgorns IT 
ae New York: D. Appleton-Century. 


. mystery story. 


Be PES PAT ee 
Co. $2.50. 
Two young people tn poarch of « 
decent divorce 
EATH AND THE i _DOWAGER. Bz, Bar 
Apetien-Genters, 
A mystery story. 
RDER IN CHURCH. By 

i2mo. New Y-: 
ta. = ‘ork: & agginen 
A mystery story. 
imo, New York: ey Ra 
An adventure story of the Far 
East. : 


. | ITS UP TO YOU. 
San Francisco: Will 





Books Received 


THE SINGING SCORPION. By William 
Colt MacDonald. i2mo. New York: 
Covici, Friede. $2. , 


A Western story. . 
“imme. New York: @. PD Dutton & Co. 
The story of a foreign marriage. 


TINKLING CYMBALS. By Milton G. 
644 W. Garfield Boulevard. 

A novel of the Episcopal Church. 
TRUTH CAME OUT. By E. R. Punshon. 
i2meo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

A Scotland Yard mystery. 

THE. MISTY PATHWAY. By ge 7 
pincott. $2. iit 


Romance in Kenya Colony. 


SMASH AND GRAB. By Clifton Robbins. 
Sa New York: D. Appleton-Century. 


A mystery story. 
SHADOWS. Florence Ryerson Colin 
Clements. domes. New York: D. Appleton: 
Century. $2. 
A mystery story. 
THE MONKEY’S TAIL. By Rebecca Scar- 
1zmo. New York: Charlies Scribner’s 


A novel of New York. 

TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND. By Edward 
Shanks. 12mo. : ‘Bobbe-Mer- 
rill Company. $2.50. 

A new novel by the author of 
“Queer Street.’’ To be published 
July 31. — 


= = 


Literature and Essays 


MODERN AMERICAN PROSE. Edited by 
Cari Van Doren. 8vo. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.75. 

An anthology. 


Poetry and Drama 


survey 
a oe leading up to 
t. ‘ 
A_HISTORY OF RELIGION. Herbert 
Puniuniog . L801 W. Fond du 
Lac Avenue. $3.50. 

A compreheiisive survey. 
Economics and Sociology 
MONEYLESS GOVERNMENT. Anong- 
mous. 12mo. Los Angeles: Wetzel 

ishing Company. $2. 

A pian for a new economic order. 
AUTOCRACY OF CLASS. By Merritt M. 
Sherman. i2mo. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $3. 

An outline of the fundamental 
causes leading to the present eco- 
nomic situation. 


Travel and Description 
ADRIFT IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By 
bt ty - 
pom cer hg 


Including adventures with R. L. 
Stevenson. 


A new volume in the Things Seen 
Series. 


Government and Politics 


Wil Dunn. 12mo. 
. Postoffice Box 
88. $1. 

An appeal to “‘the native common 
ee ee ee ee 


New Editions and Reprints 


DYNAMITE. By Louis Adamic. i2mo. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2. 


A completely revised edition of 





epounety ARAL. Wy Eee oe 


and David L. Dodd. Svo. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 


Fifteen months of legislation 
(1933-1934). 
WHY MISSIONS? Edmund L. Souder. 


Publaning 1.801 W. Fond du 
fey: Mg ym Po ua 
a ee ae Tie ee 


pen al 
Twain Pamphlet New York: —y | 
Brothers. 25 cents. 


An essay which first ap in 
wnt 
STATESMANSHIP AND RELIGION. By 
7. goo 
Toot we Fond du Lac*Avenue. 10 cents." 
In the New Tracts for New Times 
Series. _ . 
RACIAL CONTACTS AND SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH. By the Aimerican Sociological 
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« Fis OWN 


story of his career 
from childhood to 
his present world 
eminence asa great 
pianist, composer, 
and conductor—as 
-telated to a friend 
of long standing — 
is toldin this 
delightful book 


Rachmaninoft's 


Rovubbectio mot 


Told to 
OSKAR VON RIESEMANN 


t was the demand for the im copies of 
ok, that a special American Edition with a 
Foreword by Daniel Mason is now published. 


“These ‘Recollections’ will have a special interest not 
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